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A Study of American Intolerance 


PART ONE: 


After we are through wringing our 
hands over our intolerance we shall still 
have to face the fact. We shall have to 
answer how it came about that a country 
which claims the highest development of 
democracy could at the same time be so 
crudely and often so savagely intolerant. 
We shall have to answer the unpleasant 
question of how mob rule, and the intel- 
lectual atmosphere that goes with it, 
should suddenly have become good form. 
For it is gravely doubtful if even the most 
optimistic of us can agree with John Dew- 
ey’s amiable explanation. We cannot, 


- after all, be content with the idea that our 


democratic deterioration is merely part 
of that swift and widespread de-civiliza- 
tion which invariably accompanies all 
wars. Nor can we accept the barren con- 
solation which tells us that the evil is only 
apparent—an excess of our youth and 
inexperience that somehow will make for 
our ultimate integration. First of all, too 
many invidious comparisons can be made 
with other belligerents, which, as Mr. 
Dewey himself testifies, have shown con- 
siderably less bitterness and savagery than 
we. Furthermore, the historical evidence 
that intolerance is perhaps the most effec- 
tive agent of disintegration in a common- 
wealth is far too striking. We too easily 
recall that it was the disintegrative force 
of intolerance in European countries 
which helped to populate these shores. 

If our intolerance were merely an inci- 
dental unpleasantness of war-time, as too 
many of us like to imagine, the urgency 
for our understanding it would not be 
great. It is, however, a bad heritage and 
a menace for our future. We are dealing 
with something much more than the nor- 
mal intolerance to be expected in times of 
war. The problem is really a specific one 
to be treated in terms of the social and 
racial conditions that exist among us. Cer- 
tainly we shall miss an understanding of 


THE UNACKNOWLEDGED HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


the situation if we regard it as merely a 
thing of today. The war has simply 
brought out what has long been latent. 
We are, of course, inclined to sentimen- 
talize. We like to look back romanticall 
to the heyday of tolerance and free sted 
of the New England town meeting, con- 
veniently forgetting the social and reli- 
gious intolerance which tainted so much 
of our early — - Yet our past intol- 
erance never really mattered so much, 
because the issue could always be evaded. 
The ultimate test of tolerance does not 
come until people are compelled to live 
together in close and vital relations. The 
tolerance that is worth while is usu- 
ally found in mature and settled and fairly 
well ane communities where the geo- 
graphical evasion has become so difficult 
that it is no longer thought of except as a 
last resort. With us that was never the 
case. We were always free to move on 
if social conditions did not suit us; or if 
we did not suit, we were told to move on. 
. as the intolerance of Europe popu- 
ated our Eastern seaboard in the first 


place, so our own intolerance progressively 
populated the country from the East to 


the Pacific coast. The history of our 
Westward movement is the history of 
people who moved on in order to be able 
to do what they pleased not only econom- 
ically but socially and in religion. Intol- 
erance is notoriously slow in teaching 
tolerance to the persecuted. In every new 
community the new schismatists moved on 
in turn. Tolerance did not become an 
issue with us until the country had filled 
up, until the wave turned east again. 
While this was taking place two social 
and racial factors entered into our 
national life which completely upset the 
natural development of tolerance. One 
was the aftermath of the Civil War and 
the other was the sudden large influx of 
diversely alien immigrants which began 
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during the seventies and the eighties of the 
last century. The first of these is the more 
fundamental, and to a great extent it 
explains the second. The Civil War gave 
us the negro problem, perhaps the great- 
est racial problem which any nation has 
ever had to face. Before the negro 
acquired a civic status he did not so much 
live with us as under us. But as soon as 
he entered our lives and made a bid for 
equality we began to develop the typical 
psychology of a superior race in intimate 
contact with an inferior one. This psy- 
chology is well known in every European 
settlement in the Far East and finds its 
most complete expression in the attitude 
towards the Eurasian on the part not only 
of the superior race but also of the inferior 
race—which, of course, does not consider 
itself inferior. It is expressed in a general 
tightening up, a codification of the forms 
of social intercourse. Both races accept a 
number of social taboos to which they 
strictly adhere. There must not be too 
much intimacy or a too sympathetic ex- 
change of thoughts and emotions. The 
restraint falls most heavily upon all forms 
of social intercourse which might lead to 
an approach between the sexes. For this 
is, of course, the great danger point and 
represents the fear of absorption on the 
part of the superior race. That is why 
the Eurasian is treated as an outcast. 

It would be out of place here to discuss 
the ultimate sanction or necessity of such 
an attitude. Its effect upon tolerance, 
however, is unmistakable. The restraint 
imposed upon social and emotional rela- 
tions is bound to be extended to the intel- 
lectual sphere. Where men go about with 
a constant check-rein upon their spontane- 
ous social instincts the atmosphere can 
hardly be favorable to any intellectual 
exchange. New and vital thought upon 
religion, democracy, or shieoie is not 
likely to flourish in such a divided commu- 
nity. Religion and democracy will tend to 
exclude the inferior race, and philosophy 
will be perverted to justify the exclusion. 
Man will tend to become harsh and intol- 
erant because he is uneasy and unsure. 

It is not now difficult to see how these 
considerations apply to our negro prob- 
lem, reluctant as we may hitherto have 
been to admit the problem in this light. 


Indeed, we have been loath to see it at all 
and have put a taboo upon any discussion 
of it. Acute foreign observers have not 
failed to remark this reticence. They 
looked upon it as the blind spot in our 
social thinking. They accused us, if I may 
fall into the jargon of the new psychology, 
of having a negro complex. It was very 
difficult for us to see this because we were 
so hysterically unaware of it. 

Generally speaking, we do not think 
about the negro problem at all; we merely 
relieve our feelings about it. Yet we can- 
not altogether fail to observe how it has 
tensed the whole South, imposed an incubus 
upon social progress there, and made for 
absolutism in morality. It is an attitude 
which has not failed to infect the North 
wherever similar conditions have arisen, 
and the South has much justification for its 
“tu quoque.” The emergence of the negro 
race problem thus marked the beginning 
of a new intolerance in this country just at 
the time when the fine spirit of forgive- 
ness which ended so disastrously with Lin- 
coln’s death seemed about to inaugurate 
the development of a genuine tolerance in 
a community of united Americans. 

The second disturbing influence began 
almost before the first had been fully de- 
veloped. The influx of immigrants af- 
ter the Irish and the German tide, was 
at first scarcely noticed. A large part of 
them remained itinerant and roamed 
about the country in response to the call 
for labor, as in the case of the Italian 
railroad builders. Few of them were 
skilled laborers or commercially trained, 
so that they were not impelled to settle 
down at once in the cities, like the Ger- 
mans or the sociable Irish. It was only 
after they became part of the urban popu- 
lation and, either through raising their 
standard of living or becoming tools of 
the political machines, entered into the 
community life, that the situation grew 
more acute. A good many of these immi- 
grants maintained a lower standard of liv- 
ing than ours and presented differences of 
race, morals, and manners which a more 
intimate intercourse could not avoid bring- 
ing home to us. The alarm caused by our 
inability to assimilate the alien newcomer 
expressed itself in a movement to restrict 
immigration. We began to talk of “the 
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melting-pot,” but contented ourselves with 
a metaphor whose aptness we never under- 
took to probe. And once more where we 
failed to face a problem our community 


feeling registered a change of attitude. . 


We tensed ourselves again and moved 
more uneasily than before against a back- 
ground of explosive racial forces. 

For this attitude towards alien races may 
well be viewed as merely an extension of 
the psychology which the negro problem 
has bequeathed to us. Our hostility 
towards the foreigner was fostered by a 
comparison with the relations already 
existing towards a people in our midst, 
who were infinitely more alien to us 
than any immigrant, with the possible 
exception of the Oriental, could ever be. 
Our instinctively self-protective attitude 
towards the negro could thus be readily 
extended to any race differing from us. 

And the situation becomes infinitel 
more complicated in the case of the immi- 
grant. Our attitude towards the negro 
was largely instinctive and dealt with 
— racial fears. The difference 

etween the two races was so great that 
there could never be anything approach- 
ing a direct comparison. It is cihattdee 
with the immigrant. He often represents 
a different civilization, the inferiority of 
which is in many ways debatable. His 
coming represents a challenge. He finds 
himself in a country in which everything, 
formally at least, conforms to the Anglo- 
Saxon standard. With all his gift for 
adaptation he also exhibits a stubbornness 
which is not entirely to his discredit. This 
tendency to assert himself, or rather not 
to desert everything that is native in him, 
seeks out the weak spots in the Anglo- 
Saxon structure. The pressure he exerts 
is a criticism which, according to the per- 
fect melting-pot theory, ought to become 
a contribution. It does not always work 
out that way. Often it helps merely to 
increase the antagonism of the dominant 
classes, as one can easily ascertain by liv- 
ing in the atmosphere of a New England 
mill town where foreign immigration has 
replaced native labor. The attack which 
the immigrant was thus fated to make 
extends to law, to custom and manners, to 
the arts, to language—from the most pro- 
saic to the most intangible things—and 


expresses itself in constant modifications 
of unequal value. Sometimes, to take a 
special instance from law, our negro com- 
plex and the influence of alien races may 
combine to bring about a joint result. It 
is entirely plausible that the almost vested 
right of the South to kill negroes and the 
spread of crimes of passion among South 

uropeans have helped to establish our 
unwritten law, a development essentially 
foreign to Anglo-Saxon legal traditions. 
The whole process is one which the 
upholders of an entrenched tradition can- 
not view with equanimity, and their resist- 
ance must express itself in intolerance. 

Considerations such as these do not pre- 
tend to give a complete explanation of our 
intolerance. All wars breed intolerance 
and this one is no exception. A fuller 
treatment of the subject would require 
further discussion of those specific factors 
in the psychology of modern war which 
make for intolerance. But the point is 
that what I have called the normal intol- 
erance of war fell upon fertile ground. 
It could swell to such fanatical propor- 
tions only with the aid of a native intoler- 
ance already created by our complex social 
problems. A parallel puts the matter into 
simple terms. jist as the world war may be 
looked upon, from one psychological point 
of view, as a struggle for Anglo-Saxon 
prestige, so our domestic war of intoler- 
ance is really a struggle for prestige on the 
part of the dominant class in America 
which consciously and by inheritance is 
Anglo-Saxon. It is the integration issue 
in its most fundamental form, and the 
vehemence of its champions shows that 
they have instinctively recognized that 
fact. Their resentment and alarm look 
beyond the mere handful of disloyal Ger- 
man-Americans in our midst. Their feel- 
ing extends to all who in spirit or in race 
are alien to them. They crave a national 
identity which we have not yet attained 
and cry with an arrogance more divine 
than democratic that all who are not with 
them must be against them. We have 
thus a double war and a doubled intoler- 
ance. It is a task fit for the mettle of 
statesmen to prevent this war of intoler- 
ance from continuing among us long after 
the world war shall have ceased. 

ALFRED BootH KUTTNER. 
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Letters to Unknown Women 


THE SLAVE IN “CLEON” 


To: “One lyric woman, in her crocus vest.” 
Helen the queen and Sappho the poet 
are “unknown’’ to us because their legends 
have been altered and overlaid by so many 
men of different personalities that we have 
difficulty in deciphering the true character 
from the additions. Like all very great 
people they have become what men wished 
them to be, and those who seek the truth 
about them must search for it among a 
thousand lies. But you are fresh, unal- 
tered by tradition, clear as on the day when 
the poet’s brain made you live for us. 

For all that, we know little about you; 
save that you were beautiful, that you 
were white, that you were a slave sent by 
Protos the tyrant with a cup to Cleon 
the poet, that you were clothed in a crocus 
vest woven of sea-wools, and that for love 
you turned from the overwise poet to the 
young rower with “the muscles all a ripple 
on his back.” We know also that you 
lived some three and a half centuries after 
Alexander. For the rest we must invent 
you. 

“Protos in his tyranny” can only have 
been some small potentate in Lydia or 
Cappadocia or some other inconsiderable 
semi-Asiatic state. We will make you a 
Lydian, half Greek, half Syrian, like the 

et Meleager, who lived during your 
ifetime. We can think of you as being 
half oriental, like Chryseis, but your name 
shall be pure Greek—Melitta. 

Melitta, because you were beautiful 
men loved you. Protos, the king, sent you 
to the great poet as his choicest gift. Alas, 
Melitta, that kings no longer send such 
gifts to poets! You would be very un- 
happy in our world, more unhappy even 
than when King Protos’s ship carried you 
away from the lovers and friends you 
had in Lydia. But if we could recall you 
for a few hours from the grave, it would 
give us a pleasure unique and marvelous 
to hear from your lips what life was led 
in those days of the warm sunset of Hellas, 
to see in you what manner of loveliness 
it was that refined upon the beauty of 
Cleon’s youth. 


We do not pity you overmuch, Melitta, 
for being a slave; we are all slaves in our 
day and unhappily we do not have philos- 
ophers as masters. We pardon Cleon the 
sin of owning you, being sure that a Greek 
would reason Linon too much to do any- 
thing but honor it. We feel sure that you 
lived as happily as a woman may, with no 
extravagant desires or despairs, in that 
calm philosophy of hedonism we cannot 
recapture, and that the gods loved you 
enough for you to die while you were 
still beautiful. 

We think of you as a child in Lydia, 
learning the art of beauty, being instructed 
in the modes of music, in the meaning of 

etry, in the significance of form; per- 

aps, even, you were not unacquainted 
with the sacred book of Elephantis. Me- 
litta, if you could but return to us and 
teach us something of what you knew, we 
would promise to distress you as little as 
or yo by our uncouth ways and unre- 
ned manner of living! 

Then we think of you as a girl in the 
king’s palace, wearing your chiton and 

eplum folded like those we see in the 
ittle, painted figures from Tanagra, and 
with jewels “heavy with weight of gold” 
—an Attic figure in the midst of eastern 
luxury. And as a young woman you cross 
the sea to the poet’s island, clothed in your 
crocus vest, and we see you most plainly 
at this moment standing wistfully upon 
the black and white pavement, gazing back 
at the sea, not heeding the fluttering of 
doves’ wings in the warm afternoon air. 

You cannot conceive how vividly your 
beauty affects us, for in that world of 
beauty yours was not specially remarkable; 
but we are so starved, so utterly alien to 
our time, that beside the memory of you 
the living women we know become as 
shadows. That is why we wish so yearn- 
ingly to bring you back from death—to 
know if indeed the beauty we dream of 
did exist, to hear from you of your days 
and nights. We are curious about the 
life which Hellas lived in its wise autumn; 
we have been told, it is true, by our stoics 
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to consider yours an age of decadence, 
but for all that we are anxious to know 
what manner of life it was in those days 
—days which always seem to us golden 
with late afternoon sunlight, heavy with 
the scent of grapes and musical with slow 
fountains. 

Our wishes are unavailing; we cannot 
know whether you indeed realized our in- 
tense dream or whether you were merely 
a white courtesan with a trick of grace un- 
known to ours. Forgive us our scepticism, 


Melitta; like our own, yours was not an 
age of faith, but we will persuade our- 
selves that you were that loveliness we 
imagine, that you were that understanding 
we covet. The flowers of our land are 
alien to you, our rites for the dead maimed 
and full of promises which would terrify, 
not console, you—but we strew wild roses 
and hill thyme upon your unknown grave, 
and may the dust of earth lie lightly upon 
your frail dust! 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. 


John Barrymore’s Ibbetson 


The vicissitudes of the young boy along 
the vague, precarious way, the longing to 
find the reality of the dream—the heart 
that knew him best—a_ study in sentimen- 
tality, the pathetic wanderings of a “little 
boy lost” in the dream of childhood, and 
the “little boy found” in the arms of his 
loved mother, with ali those touches that 
are painful and all that are exquisite and 
poignant in their beauty—such is the pic- 
ture presented by John Barrymore, as 
nearly perfect as any artist can be, in 
“Peter Fobetson.” Certainly it is as fin- 
ished a creation in its sense of form, and 
of color, replete with a finesse of rare 
loveliness, as gratifying a performance, to 
my notion, as has been seen on our stage 
for many years. Perhaps if the author, 
recalling vain pasts, could realize the scum 
of saccharinity in which the play is utterl 
submerged, and that it struggles with 

eat difficulty to survive the nesselrode- 
ike sweetness with which it is surfeited, 
he would recognize the real distinction 
that Barrymore lends to a réle so clogged 
by the honeyed sentimentality covering 
most of the scenes. Barrymore gives us 
that “quickened sense” of the life of the 
young man, a portrayal which takes the 
eye by “‘its fine edge of light,” a portrayal 
clear and cool, elevated to a fine loftiness 
in his rendering. 

The actor has accomplished this by 
means of a nice knowledge of what sym- 
bolic expression means to the art of the 
stage. He is certainly a painter of pic- 
tures and moods, the idea and his image 
perfectly commingled, endowing this medi- 


ocre play with true charm by the distinc- 
tion he lends it, by sheer discretion, and 
by a power of selection. All this he brings 
to a play which, if it had been written 
nowadays, would certainly have convicted 
its author, and justly too, of having writ- 
ten to stimulate the ldeaenel effusions of 
the shop-girl, a play about which she 
might telephone her girl friend, at which 
she might eat bon bons, and powder her 
nose again for the street. No artist, no 
accepted artist, has given a more sugges- 
tive rendering than has Barrymore here. 
It would be difficult to say where he is at 
his best, except that the first half of the 
play counts for most in point of strength 
and opportunity. 

A tall frail young man, we find him, 
blanched with wonder and with awe at the 
perplexity of life, seeking a solution of 
things by means of the dream, as only the 
dreamer and the visionary can, lost from 
first to last, seemingly unloved in the wa 
boys think they want to be loved; that is, 
the shy longing boy, afraid of all things, 
and mostly of himself, in the period just 
this side of sex revelation. He is the neo- 
phyte—the homeless, pathetic Peter, per- 
plexed with the strangeness of things real 
and temporal—vision and memory count- 
ing for all there is of reality to him, with 
life itself a thing as yet untasted. Who 
shall forget (who has a love for real 
expression) the entrance of Peter into the 
drawing-room of Mrs. Deane, the pale 
flowery wisp of a boy walking as it were 
into a garden of pungent spices and herbs, 
and of actions so alien to his own? We 
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are given at this moment the keynote of 
mastery in delicate suggestion, which never 
fails throughout the play, tedious as it is, 
overdrawn on the side of symbolism and 
mystical insinuation. 

One sits with difficulty through many of 
the moments, the literary quality of them 
is so wretched. They cloy the ear and the 
mind that has been made sensitive, desir- 
ing something of a finer type of stimula- 
tion. Barrymore has evoked, so we may 
call it, a cole method—against a back- 
— of what could have been over- 

eated acting or at least a superabundance 
of physical attack—the warmth of the 
play’s tender sentimentalities; yet he cov- 
ers them with a still spiritual ardor which 
is their very essence, extracting all the del- 
icate nuances and arranging them with a 
fine sense of proportion. It is as difficult 
an accomplishment for a man as one can 
imagine. For it is not given to many to 
act with this degree of whiteness, devoid 
of off colorings or alien tones. This per- 
formance of Barrymore in its spiritual 
richness, its elegance, finesse, and intelli- 
gence, has not been equaled for me since 
I saw the great geniuses Paul Orleneff and 
Eleonora Duse. 

It is to be at once observed that here is 
a keen pictorial mind, a mind which visu- 
alizes perfectly for itself the chiaroscuro 
aspects of the emotion, as well as the spir- 
itual, for Barrymore gives them with an 
almost unerring felicity, and rounds out 
the portrayal for the eye from point to 
point. It is a portrayal which in any other 
hands would suffer, but Barrymore has the 
special power to feel the value of reticence 
in all good art, the need for complete sub- 
jection of personal enthusiasm to the force 
of ideas. His art is akin to the art of sil- 
ver-point, which, as is known, is an art of 
directness of touch, and final in the instant 
of execution, leaving no room whatever 
for accident or untoward excitement of 
nerve. 

We shall wait long for the silver sug- 
gestiveness such as Barrymore gives us 
when Peter gets his first glimpse of Mary, 
Duchess of Towers. Who else could con- 
vey his realization of her beauty, and the 
quality of reminiscence that lingers about 





her, of the rapt amaze as he stands by the 
mantel-piece looking through the door 
into the space where he sees her in the 
midst of dancers under a crystal chande- 
lier somewhere not very distant? Or the 
moment when he finds her bouquet neg- 
lected on the table in the drawing-room, 
with her lace shawl not far from his 
hands? Or when he finds himself alone, 
paces his lips into the depth of the 
owers as the curtain gives the finale to 
the scene with the whispered “l’amour”! 
These are moments of a real lyrist, and 
would match any line of Banville, of Ron- 
sard, or of Austin Dobson for delicacy of 
touch and feeling, for freshness, and for 
the precise spiritual gesture, the “intona- 
tion” of action requisite to relieve the 
moments from what might otherwise re- 
vert to commonplace sentimentality. 

Whatever the prejudice may be against 
all these emotions glacé with sugary frost- 
ing, we feel that his art has brought them 
into being with an unmistakable gift or 
refinement coupled with superb style. 
How an artist like Beardsley would have 
reveled in these moments is easy to con- 
jecture. For here is the quintessence of 
intellectualized aquarelle, and _ these 
touches would surely have brought into 
being another “Pierrot of the Minute”— 
a new line drawing out of a period he 
knew and loved well. These touches 
would have been graced by the hand of 
that artist, or by another of equal deli- 
cacy of appreciation, Charles Conder— 
unforgettable spaces replete with the es- 
sence of fancy, of dream, of those farther 
recesses of the imagination. 

Although technically and_ historically 
Barrymore has the advantage of excellent 
traditions, he nevertheless rests entirely 
upon his own achievements, separate and 
individual in his understanding of what 
constitutes plastic power in art. He has 
a peculiar and most sensitive temper, which 
can arrange points of relation in juxta- 
position with a keen sense of form as well 
as of substance. He is, one might say, 
a masterly draftsman with a rich cool 
sense of color, whose work has something 
of the still force of a drawing of Ingres 
with, as well, the sensitive detail one finds 
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in a Redon, like a beautiful drawing on 
stone. An excellent knowledge of dra- 
matic contrasts is displayed by the broth- 
ers Barrymore, John and Lionel, in the 
murder scene, one of the finest we have 
seen for many years, technically even, 
splendid, and direct, concise in movement. 

very —— gesture has been elim- 
inated. From the moment of Peter’s lock- 
ing the door upon his uncle the scene is 
wrapped in the very coils of catastrophe, 
almost Euripedean in its inevitability. All 
of this episode is kept strictly within the 
realm of the imagination. It is an episode 
of hatred, of which there is sure to be at 
least one in the life of every young sensi- 
tive, when every boy wants, at any rate 
somewhere in his mind, to destroy some 
influence or other which is alien or hate- 
ful to him. The scene emphasizes once 
again the beauty of technical power for 
its own sake, the thrill of discarding all 
that is not immediately essential to simple 
and direct realization. 

Little can be said of the play beyond 
this point, for it dwindles off into senti- 
mental mystification which cannot be 
enjoyed by anyone under fifty, or appreci- 
ated by anyone under eighteen. It gives 
opportunity merely for settings and some 
rare moments of costuming, the lady with 
the battledore reminding one a deal of a 
good Manet. This and, of course, the 
splendid appearance of the Duchess of 

owers in the first act—all these touches 
furnish more than a satisfying background 
for the very shy and frail Peter. 

This performance of Barrymore holds 
for me the first and last requisite of organ- 
ized conception in art—poise, clarity, and 
perfect suggestibility. Its intellectual 
soundness rules the emotional extrava- 
gance, giving form to what—for lack of 

orm—so often perishes under an excess 
of energy, which the ignorant actor sub- 
stitutes for the plastic element in all art. 
It has the attitude, this performance, 
almost of diffidence to one’s subject-mat- 
ter, except as the intellect judges clearly 
and coolly. Thus, in the sense of esthetic 
reality, are all aspects clarified and made 
real. From the outward inward, or from 
the inward outward, surface to depth or 
depth to surface—it is difficult to say 





which is the precise method of approach. 
John Barrymore has mastered the evasive 
subtlety therein, which makes him one of 
our greatest artists. The future will 
surely wait for his riper contributions, and 
we may think of him as one of our fore- 
most artists, among the few, “one of a 
small band,” as the great novelist once 
said of the great poet. 


MARSDEN HARTLEY. 





To Rupert Brooke 


I give you glory, for you are dead. 

The day lightens above your head; 

The night darkens about your feet; 

Morning and noon and evening meet 
Around and over and under you 

In the world you knew, the world you knew. 





Lips are kissing and limbs are clinging, 
Breast to breast in the silence singing 
Of unforgotten and fadeless things, 
Laughter and tears and a beat of wings 
Faintly heard in a far off heaven; 

Bird calls bird ; the unquiet even 
Ineluctable ebb and flow, 

Flows and ebbs; and all things go 
Moving from dream to dream, and deep 
Calls deep again in a world of sleep. 


There is no glory gone from the air. 
Nothing is less. Nay, as it were, 

A keener and wilder radiance glows 

Along the blood, and a shouting grows 
Fiercer and louder, a far-flung roar 

Of throats and of guns; and your island shore 
Is swift with smoke and savage with flame; 
And a myriad lovers shout your name, 
Rupert! Rupert! across the earth; 

And death is dancing, and dancing birth, 
And a madness of dancing blood and laughter 
Rises and sings, and follows after 

All the dancers who danced before, 

And dance no more, and dance no more. 


You will dance no more; you will love no more; 
You are dead and dust on your island shore. 


A little dust are the lips where 

Laughter and song and kisses were. 

And I give you glory, and I am glad 

For the life you had, and the death you had; 
For the heaven you knew and the hell you knew 
And the dust and the dayspring that were you. 


Maurice Browne. 
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Our Paris Letter 


(Special Correspondence of Tue DIA.) 

Nearly four months ago—in the letter pub- 
lished in Tue Dtat of November 8—I said that 
the war was almost forgotten here. That is still 
more true now. The papers contain hardly a 
word about the military operations except the 
official communiqués which nobody reads, and 
one rarely hears them mentioned in conversation. 
There are so many other subjects to talk about. 
First of all there is the Caillaux affair, which 
has been the chief subject of conversation since 
M. Caillaux’s arrest on January 14 and has filled 
columns of the newspapers. Then there is the 
trial of M. Malvy and all the other “affairs” of 
treason and espionage. These lead to new arrests 
every other day, some of them unexpected, like 
that of M. Hanau, who had been correspondent 
here of a Genoese paper for twenty years and 
has been given a vote of confidence, since his 
arrest, by his Italian colleagues. 

Questions of internal politics thus hold the 
field, and political passions run very high. The 
acute tension in the country was reflected in the 
violent scene of January 18, when Socialists and 
Royalists fought on the floor of the Chamber 
of Deputies and a Royalist deputy from the 
tribune aimed his revolver at the Socialists. 
Those whose knowledge of the Chamber goes 
farther back than mine say that nothing like it 
has been known since the stormiest days of the 
Dreyfus affair some twenty years ago. There is 
serious unrest in the labor world and we hear 
of strikes and threatened strikes in different parts 
of the country. 

In these circumstances it will be understood 
that a war which has lasted three years and a 
half has ceased to be a topic of conversation. It 
is again that lively paper the “CEuvre” which 
sums up the situation in the daily side-note that 
it prints alongside its title: “The war must 
have stopped without anybody’s noticing it; for 
nobody talks about it any more.” 

On the other hand, people find time to talk 
about peace. President Wilson’s last speech, 
with its definite peace conditions, was more favor- 
ably received by the public than it appears to 
have been by the Government, for M. Pichon’s 
references to it during the debate in the Cham- 
ber on January 11 were distinctly reserved and 
ambiguous, and M. Clemenceau refused to open 
his mouth. M. Clemenceau has always been 





hostile to any idea of a League of Nations or 
international organization, which he ridiculed in 
his paper up to the moment that he took office, 
and it is unlikely that he has changed his mind. 
There can be no indiscretion in noting the fact, 
since the press of the Left has openly discussed, 
and regretted, the obvious difference of opinion 


between him and Mr. Wilson—a difference 
shown, moreover, by the failure of the Allies to 
agree on a common declaration. The peace nego- 
tiations between Russia and the Central Empires 
likewise hold public attention. The surrender 
of the Ukraine is a severe blow to the French 
Government, which had given the Ukrainians a 
loan of about thirty million dollars and sent last 
week a military mission to carry its salutations 
to the Republic of the Ukraine and to accom- 
pany the Ukrainian army in its expected cam- 
paign under Generals Korniloff and Kaledines. 
The fact that it is the Maximalists of Petro- 
grad, who have, after all, made some stand 
against the Central Empires, while the more 
moderate Ukrainians have hastened to make a 
separate peace, seems to confirm M. Marcel Sem- 
bat’s view that it was a mistake to refuse to 
enter into contact with Lenine and Trotzky and 
to suggest that perhaps M. Clemenceau and M. 
Pichon put their money on the wrong horse. 
The various “treason” affairs should not be 
taken too seriously in America, at any rate those 
in which prominent politicians are concerned. 
Accusations of treason are very easily made in 
France, especially against political opponents, 
because the French public has a traditional ten- 
dency to scent treason in war-time (and some- 
times even in time of peace) when things are not 
going quite as well as they might. Few people 
have probably taken the trouble to read the 
account of the trial of Marshal Bazaine. I went 
conscientiously through it some years ago and 
was convinced that although he was an income- 
tent general and had made grave blunders, he 
was unjustly convicted of treason. Public opin- 
ion demanded a scape-goat in 1871. Nearly 
thirty years ago, at the time of the Panama and 
Cornelius Hertz scandals, ninety-nine out of 
every hundred Frenchmen firmly believed that 
M. Clemenceau was a traitor to his country. 
For three years (1889-92) public opinion was 
just as hostile to him as it is now to M. Cail- 
laux—indeed, he had a much smaller number 
of defenders than has M. Caillaux, on whose 
side are the whole Socialist party and the Trade 
Union organizations. M. Clemenceau was ac- 
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cused of being bought by England, which was 
at that time the popular enemy. He was howled 
down in the Chamber and driven out of public 
life for some years. And M. Clemenceau had 
in fact received money for his paper, the 
“Aurore,” from Cornelius Hertz, who did not, 
like Bolo, see the inside of a prison, because he 
fled to England and died there. Undoubtedly 
M. Clemenceau was in good faith and did not 
know what Hertz was doing, but the fact told 
against him. So strongly was he suspected even 
later by the Government that during his visits 
to England Waldeck-Rousseau, who was prime 
minister from 1899 to 1902, had him watched 
by French detectives, whose reports are among 
the papers found in the now famous safe at 
Florence. Yet M. Clemenceau completely recov- 
ered his position and is now Prime Minister for 
the second time. It is, therefore, without sur- 
prise that on opening an evening paper, “La 
Vérité,” I find the title of its leader to be “If 
M. Caillaux Again Became Prime Minister.” 
Nobody who has closely followed French poli- 
tics for many years would be surprised; it is 
never possible to say that a political reputation is 
ruined in France. 

As in all these cases, the feeling against M. 
Caillaux is vague and its causes are complicated. 
The public is in a mood to find a really promi- 
nent traitor and M. Caillaux is offered to it as 
M. Clemenceau was in 1889. The Bernstorff 
telegrams have had little effect; the French are 
quick-witted and saw at once that if M. Cail- 
laux had really been disposed to help Germany 
in France, Count Bernstorff would never have 
urged that the Araguaya should be captured, 
for M. Caillaux as a prisoner would have been 
useless to Germany. This second telegram dis- 
counts the secondhand information of the first, 
which merely reports statements alleged to have 
been made by M. Caillaux to anonymous per- 
sons. Nobody is disposed to accept Count Lux- 
bourg’s word as gospel. 

The real reasons for M. Caillaux’s unpopular- 
ity are quite different. The principal ones are 
that he is supposed to be enormously rich (which 
seems unfounded), that Mme. Caillaux was ac- 
quitted in 1914, and that M. Caillaux is a little 
inclined to be a “craneur”; that is, to put on 
side. The alleged contents of the safe at Flor- 
ence have attracted far more attention than the 
Bernstorfi telegrams, and the accounts of them 
in the papers have been worthy of Gaboriau. 
For the last couple of months one has had the 


impression of living in a roman feuilleton poli- 
cier, so incredible have been some of these “trea- 
son” affairs, in which it has been difficult to dis- 
tinguish the spy from the counter-spy, or either 
from the agent provocateur. During the last 
week “The Mystery of the Florentine Safe” has 
been published serially in the newspapers. M. 
Caillaux appears in it as a masked conspirator 
of the operatic stage. We have been told of his 
scheme for a coup d’état, with the list of emi- 
nent persons that he proposed to remove, which 
he committed to paper, no doubt, lest he should 
forget any of them. The worthy bourgeois, see- 
ing the guillotine already erected on the Place 
de la Concorde, has shaken in his shoes. Then 
there was the untold wealth that M. Caillaux 
had taken to Italy to escape his own income tax; 
the amount was $400,000 according to some 
papers, $600,000 according to others—it must 
be remembered that in France a man who pos- 
sesses $200,000 is called a “millionaire.” This 
allegation, too, does not seem supported by the 
unromantic facts. The question of the money 
has had far more influence on public opinion 
than all the alleged conversations at Buenos 
Aires or at Rome, although it has nothing at all 
to do with the charges against M. Caillaux. 
The whole affair is an interesting study in popu- 
lar psychology. 

If the war is in the background, it may be 
imagined that literature and art are still more 
so. We are making the material for the litera- 
ture of the future—not perhaps the near future, 
for I am afraid that neither literature nor art 
will flourish immediately after the war. A period 
of cataclysm is favorable to men of action rather 
than to writers, painters, or sculptors, and we 
are entering on a period of cataclysm in which 
most European governments and _ institutions 
seem likely to be swept away; the Russian revo- 
lution is only a beginning. One has the sensa- 
tion of living at the end of a régime in France; 
all the symptoms that heralded the break-up of 
the ancien régime are recurring. The bourgeois 
Republic, like the old monarchy, is foundering 
in a whirlpool of scandals. But this time the 
change will be far more profound, for it is the 
whole economic system on which society has been 
based since the Revolution, that is threatened. 
And the rest of Europe is in the same case. 

M. Henri Barbusse has revised “L’Enfer,” 
which made some stir when it was first pub- 
lished a few years ago, and a final edition of it 
has just appeared (Albin Michel, Paris). It is 
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a book of extraordinary originality and insight 
into human nature, which explains how M. Bar- 
busse came to write “Le Feu,” the book which 
shows a penetration into realities unique even 
among those who, like himself, have written 
about the war from personal experience. The 
idea of “L’Enfer’”’ is itself original: it is the his- 
tory of a room in a hotel, written by a man who 
had the room next to it. A chance hole in the 
partition wall enables him to survey all the 
actions and hear all the conversations of his suc- 
cessive neighbors. The book is the record. It 
is the whole human tragedy that passes before 
us—life, love, death, joy and sorrow, the hopes 
of youth and the regrets of old age. The new 
edition reached me one evening and, although I 
had read it before, it was three o’clock in the 
morning before I could put it down. From be- 
ginning to end it holds one with the grip of 
stern reality. It is not a “pleasant” book; how 
could it be? Life is not pleasant. Many read- 
ers will say of it what many of the audience said 
at the first performance of M. Paul Géraldy’s 
“Noces d’Argent” at the Comédie Francaise 
some months ago: “C’est dur.” Which means 
that the author leaves us no illusions, veils no 
nudities, however shameful. It is not a book 
for boys and girls, unless they are too young to 
understand it, and in that case they would not 
read it; the first few pages would put them off. 
It is a psychological study, not a romance. The 
puritan should avoid it, for its frankness will 
shock him terribly. But the man or woman who 
will face life as life is will find it of poignant 
interest, not least because M. Barbusse reveals 
his own point of view about the great problems 
of life. Inevitably it recalls Zola, who, if he be 
suffering a temporary eclipse, will again come 
into his own; but it is in no sense an imitation 
or even a following of the great naturalist. M. 
Barbusse is entirely himself. “L’Enfer” is beau- 
tifully written in a limpid French, whose de- 
ceptively easy flow covers no fatal facility. Like 
“Le Feu,” so different in many respects, it is a 
great book. 

In “La Question Flamande et |’Allemagne” 
(Berger-Levrault, Paris) M. Fernand Passelecq 
gives an interesting account of the way in which 
Germany had tried to apply in Belgium the 
maxim “Divide and conquer.” Before the war 
the Flemish question had been a subject of keen 
political strife in Belgium and there can be no 
doubt that the feeling between Flemings and 
Walloons was a grave national problem. It was 


made more acute by a fact which M. Passelecq 
does not mention, namely that the racial and 
linguistic division coincided to a great extent, 
although by no means exactly, with the religious 
and political division of the country. Although 
there were many Catholic and Conservative 
Walloons and many Socialist and Anti-clerical 
Flemings, Flanders was the stronghold of the 
Church and the Conservative party, and Wal- 
lonia of the forces of the Left. Moreover the 
Catholic Flamingants made a vigorous campaign 
against French influence and French literature, 
which was manifested by such proposals as the 
unsuccessful attempt to put import duties on 
books imported from France. 

Nevertheless M. Passelecq shows that the 
German thesis that there is no Belgian nation 
is false historically and actually. His historical 
chapters will be found particularly interesting 
by foreign readers, most of whom have not an 
exact knowledge of Belgian history. Artificial 
as modern Belgium seems, it is nevertheless the 
creation of the Belgians themselves, who in 1830 
revolted against the really artificial arrangement 
of the Congress of Vienna, which had annexed 
them to the kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
Germans, during their occupation of Belgium, 
have naturally tried to exploit the racial and lin- 
guistic division (more linguistic than racial) by 
the administrative division of the country, by 
the “flamandisation” of Ghent University, and 
other similar measures. M. Passelecq gives 
sound reasons for his opinion that the Belgian 
Flamingants who have supported this policy are 
only a small minority and that the policy itself 
has not taken root and has had very poor re- 
sults. He quotes protests from such leading 
Flamingants as M. Camille Huysmans, Secre- 
tary of the International Socialist Bureau, against 
the German policy and its Belgian supporters. 
Of the solution of the Flemish problem after 
the war M. Passelecq takes a hopeful view. His 
book, although it does not perhaps meet all the 
difficulties of the case, gives an excellent and 
on the whole impartial account of the internal 
situation in Belgium and should be widely read. 
Things move so quickly that German war aims 
are probably not quite the same as when the 
book was written; for it seems certain that Ger- 
many has abandoned all intention of retaining 
a “sphere of influence” in Belgium. 

Rosert Dstt. 

Paris, February 7, 1918. 
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Establishing the Established 


Some Mopern Novetists: Appreciations and Es- 
timates. By Helen Thomas Follett and Wilson 
Follett. Holt; $1.50. 


Recall to mind the forceful and absorbed 
youth who, at street fairs or in summer parks, 
buys a handful of balls and lets fly at the “nigger 
babies.” How completely he concentrates on 
the target provided! With what docility he 
accepts that row of puppets as a be-all and end- 
all—as constituting the established and recog- 
nized mark at which he is to fire! He never 
looks about him to notice whether other puppets 
may be aspiring for recognition and for a place 
in the row—aspirants who might even reach it 
if he would only give a little friendly help. Still 
less is he conscious of any near-by, inchoate striv- 
ings amongst rags, paint, and stuffing such as 
might evidence the struggle to achieve form and 
place—which might be reached would he but 
deign to cast an encouraging eye. No, le jeu est 
fait, and he continues to blaze away at the con- 
ventional target: his record depends on his suc- 
cess with that, and just that. 

So with the Folletts—as one may unceremo- 
niously call them, for brevity’s sake. Or, if the 
crude simile offends, another may be substituted 
for it. Let us figure an amiable and interested 
booklover, standing before tiers of well-filled 
shelves. The books are by “established authors” 
—or at least by authors who, by now, have been 
sufficiently commented upon to be “ranged.” He 
takes down one here and there, ruffles its leaves, 
dusts it a bit, if required, and—puts it back 
about in the same place. The glorious company 
of leaf-rufflers has now been enlarged, and the 
established authors are established more firmly 
than ever. 

This is about what the Folletts—still speak- 
ing with unceremonious brevity—do. To be per- 
fectly fair, they do rather more: they slightly 
shift their authors to bring them into new rela- 
tions, and they throw upon the general body of 
them a different and novel light. Their authors 
are put into pairs and the pairs are arranged into 
groups; and the light thrown upon them all is the 
red light of war. 

They do one thing more. At the bottom of 
the rack, by way of appendix, they place a 
younger and somewhat inferior row of babies, 
selected—save for one brief exception—from 
among the recent fictionists of England. This 
tends to depress the native author. It seems to 
tell him one of two things: either that the Ameri- 





can fiction of the day is slighter than the British— 
which it may be in depth, density, perspective 
and background, and value of social intention; 
or that our present critics are reluctant to waste 
good work (and their work is good) on people 
who may presently turn out not to have justi- 
fied it. Safer and more satisfactory to exercise 
oneself on standard subjects. 

The book includes a dozen reprinted essays 
which are reshifted and relighted by means of a 
table of contents and an introduction. The 
table of contents betrays a Gallic hankering 
after form, however come by, and a Gallic love 
of the label for the label’s own sake. It is 
natural enough to pair Henry James and Mr. 
Howells under the head “Cosmopolitan and 
Provincial”; but it is less natural to bracket 
George Meredith and George Gissing under such 
a head as “The Will to Believe and the Will 
to Doubt.” On the other hand, some pairings 
that seem especially artificial at first view justify 
themselves on inspection. To bring together 
Eden Phillpotts and Arnold Bennett under such 
a caption as “The Five Counties and the Five 
Towns,” seems like a mere tricksy piece of ver- 
balism; yet it works out in a way to satisfy the 
sense of the reader, even if it ends by outraging 
the loyalty of Phillpotts’s followers. But to 
oppose Hardy as “the specialist in place” to De 
Morgan as “the specialist in time” comes rather 
close to running one’s system into the ground. 

The introduction is a sheet of red glass run 
in to give a “timely” new coloring to old mat- 
ter—or, rather, to matter produced previously 
and in independence of its aid. On what ground 
it asks, can one justify the production and perusal 
of fiction in such days as these? In other words, 
what is art’s place in the world? Well, art goes 
abreast of war, as all history shows—and outlasts 
it. Another point stressed by the introduction 
is the growing “sense of community, the social 
conscience, human solidarity”: a commonplace of 
present-day thought, in the air as a matter of 
course. New social forms and groupings may 
arise as the result of war—and then internal 
struggles and oppressions return with the coming 
of peace. 

All this, however, is but grudging recogni- 
tion of a book which, essentially, is good and 
sound. In fact, one feels a little like starting 
all over again. “Dear Sir and Madam:” one 
would say, “your twelve essays constitute one 
of the best books of literary criticism yet pro- 
duced in America. You might indeed have 
shown a slightly sharper awareness of the im- 
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mediate Here and Now, and you might well 
have dispensed with certain vestibules and 
facades; but your house is a house of life, and 
save for these certain exceptions we are com- 
pletely with you. You enjoy the sound bene- 
fits of right feeling and right thinking. Your 
diction, even if more to be noted for a self- 
conscious trimness than for freedom and unc- 
tion, is really a pleasure, page by page; your 
concern with form, though rather overdone in 
the compilation of your table of contents, often 
comes out very handsomely in the papers them- 
selves—quite splendidly in your remarkable char- 
acterization of the four principal novels of 
Galsworthy. Your sense of a worthy and service- 
able relation between life and literature is im- 
manent everywhere—a relation varying through 
the years and through your varying subjects— 
and requires no supplementary demonstration. In 
short, you have stepped within that choice circle 
of criticism which contains no more than half-a- 
dozen significant writers, all told; and the coun- 
try—so far as it concerns itself with such matters 
at all—should feel gratified with you and your 
work. Your wine is good; you could do with 
less bush at your door.” 

Henry B. Futcer. 





A Vanishing World of Gentility 


By Brander Matthews. 





Tuese Many YEARS. 
Scribners; $3. 


What more cordial welcome could the re- 
viewer ask than this “Que pensez-vous de cette 
comédie?” from the bookplate designed for Mr. 
Matthews by Abbey, and reproduced on the 
cover of these “recollections”? The bookplate, 
symbolizing Mr. Matthews as “an American in- 
terested in the drama,” represents an Indian gaz- 
ing into the face of a Greek mask. Our author 
will scarcely realize how much better a joke this 
is than any contained within the cover of his 
book. For anything less Indian or less Greek 
than the particular comedy of his life cannot 
well be imagined. 

Deliberately and expensively bred to follow 
the profession of millionaire, he was released, 
just as he came of age, by the wiping-out of his 
father’s fortune, for the profession that his heart 
craved—that of writing plays and seeing them 
acted on the stage. His unexpected translation 
to the professorial sphere did not transform him 
from being about the most naively worldly soul 


who ever got himself recognized as a man of 
letters. He gazed at life with no Indian hau- 
teur, but with a never sated enjoyment in the 
pleasant comedy of clubs and theatres and liter- 
ary associations—equally at home in London, 
Paris, and New York—incorrigibly anecdotal, 
genial, and curious. And it was no Sophoclean 
tragedy upon which he gazed, but the second-rate 
imitations of Scribe and Augier, and the cleverly 
turned short-story, and the wittiness of familiar 
verse. Sarcey, Coquelin, divided his worship 
with Austin Dobson, Bunner, and Locker-Lamp- 
son. How fortunate he was to live in the era 
of well-made plays, and of ballades and ron- 
deaux! He took to them all like a fish to water. 
And he recalls his own half-dozen acted plays 
with a justifiable pleasure that is undimmed by 
the realization that no one now remembers that 
at least two of them had long and popular suc- 
cesses. 

In his youth, he had a significant era of skill 
as an acrobat and gymnast, and he tells with 
glee of his being invited to go out on the road 
“under canvas.” It was always the acrobatics 
of literature that Mr. Matthews responded to, 
and always the circus of the social and literary 
world which enthralled him. He achieved a 
wide acquaintance among the lions, and he prac- 
ticed all the tricks, in verse and play and story. 
But he is so completely objective that scarcely 
one of the writers whom he knew is characterized 
with any precision whatever, except perhaps 
Andrew Lang, for whom he had a prodigious 
admiration, and W. E. Henley, for whose at- 
tack on Stevenson he has an unexpectedly sym- 
pathetic word. Otherwise the contacts and oc- 
casions pass before our eyes like dates in Mr. 
Matthews’s diaries, carried along by his own 
pleasure in their abundance and their notability. 
There is plenty of mild gossip, and we are pres- 
ent at the founding of innumerable clubs, and at 
least one Academy. His anecdotes sound better 
in the classroom. The compulsion to autobi- 
ography sprang, in Mr. Matthews’s case, less 
from a sense of personal flavor and distinctive 
quality in what he saw than from a boyish de- 
sire to get down a record of his passing life. 

Anyone so completely extroverted as Mr. Mat- 
thews could not be immodest. He is as little in- 
terested in the processes of his own soul as in those 
of the brilliant and complex peronalities whom 
he has known. He does not think of himself as 
an absorbing person, to be detachedly studied and 
analyzed as a type of man, nor as a person of 
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romantic significance to be interpreted from the 
innermost core of his soul. His diary treatment 
of life is so pure as almost to make these “recol- 
lections” interesting. But there are too many 
passages such as this, where he reflects on his 
university life: 

So far as I have been able to form an opinion, 
there is no university in the United States where the 

i of the professor is pleasanter than it is at 
Columbia. The students, graduate and undergradu- 
ate, are satisfactory in quality; and their spirit is 
excellent. The teaching staff is so large that it is 
generally possible for each of us to cover that part 
of his field in which he is most keenly interested. Our 
relations with each other and with the several deans 
and the president and the trustees are ever friendly. 
So long as we do our work faithfully we are left 
alone to do it in our own fashion. And we have all 
of us the Lernfreiheit and the Lehrfreiheit, the lib- 
erty of the soul and of the mind, which was once the 
boast of the German universities, but which has been 
lost of late under the rigidity of Prussian autoc- 
racy. 

“God bless us every one!” said little Tim. 

Anyone who gets the full flavor of this pas- 
sage, recalling all there is to be said on these 
matters, will be near the secret of that American 
race of men of letters of whom Mr. Matthews is 
one of the naiver specimens, a race to whom litera- 
ture was a gesture of gentility and not a compre- 
hension of life. There is a fascination about that 
brilliant literary world of the seventies and 
eighties when the “Nation” and the New 
York “Tribune” and “World” monopolized the 
younger generation of critical talent. But what 
on earth can a younger generation of today do 
with the remains of this gentility? In his account 
of the atrocious college education that the best 
of money could buy in America in 1868, Mr. 
Matthews gave me a guess at the secret of the 
continuance of this genteel tradition. Was it 
because you could get no education at ail unless 
you got it from foreign travel or from cultivated 
relatives? Only the genteel, apparently, had 
these opportunities, so that the creation of a 
proletarian man of letters in America became 
automatically impossible, until universities and 
libraries improved and diffused the raw materials 
of the spirit. 

What do I think of this comedy? I like the 
slight pugnacity with which Mr. Matthews went 
into the contest for the copyright bill and for 
simplified spelling. I like the candor with 
which he confesses his relief at being freed from 
the dread possibilities of practicing the profes- 
sion of millionaire. But if there was ever a man 
of letters whose mind moved submerged far be- 
low the significant literary currents of the time, 


that is the man revealed in this book. He seems 
to have known everybody, and to have felt noth- 
ing. His genial youthfulness is infectious. But 
it is not the youth of idealism and aspiration, 
but of Peter Pan, writing stories of treasure- 
trove for “St. Nicholas.” I know there’s the 
“Moliére,” and the “Shakespeare,” and the 
critical essays. But that’s not the mind that 
writes “These Many Years.” ‘Turned on itself, 
it creates a tell-tale commentary of a literary era 
that never grew up. The puzzle to us now is 
that these bons viveurs have not made life more 
exciting, that these dear old romancers and real- 
ists of Mr. Matthews’s generation have not made 
life more romantic and realistic. What on earth, 
I repeat, are we going to do with these people 
who blissfully never even knew what a world of 
horizons and audacities they lived in? 


RANDOLPH BourRNgE. 








Democracy by Coercion 


FIGHTING For Peace. By Henry Van Dyke. Scrib- 

ners; $1.25. 

Fay Hic Catt. By Ernest M. Stires. Dutton; 
1.50. 


Tue CoMMONWEALTH AT War. By A. F. Pollard. 
Longmans, Green; 5. 

DeMmocRACY AND THE War. By John Firman 
Coar. Putnams; $1.25. 


At first glance the four authors here grouped 
together would seem to have little enough in 
common: the littérateur who was for three years 
United States Minister to the Netherlands, the 
Rector of St. Thomas’s in New York, the Pro- 
fessor of English History in the University of 
London, and the Professor of German in the 
University of Alberta at Edmonton. Yet it hap- 
pens that for the moment their points of 
resemblance are more striking than their wide 
differences in background. 

It is perhaps least important, though the 
reader will find it unsatisfactory enough, that 
all four books are of the nature of fugitive 
journalism. ‘Three-quarters of Dr. Van Dyke’s 
volume is a sketchy account of the origin 
and the earlier course of the war—not vividly 
illuminated by the reminiscences of one who in 
Antwerp marveled over tennis-court emplace- 
ments for those big German guns which Pro- 
fessor Pollard assures us were really fired from 
their own carriages; another eighth is devoted 
to such interludes as “A Dialogue on Peace 
between a Householder and a Burglar”; and a 
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residual eighth has any vital bearing upon his 
subject. “The High Call” is a series of fourteen 
sermons concerning our entry into the war, of 
which two or three, winging the serene empyrean 
of the fashionable church, let fall feathery ideas 
calculated to tickle the drowsy layman. Pro- 
fessor Pollard’s nineteen reprinted papers (chiefly 
from the Thunderer’s “Literary Supplement”) 
are dated all the way from January, 1915 to 
August, 1917 and contain so many anachronisms 
and ungrateful flings at American neutrality that 
one wonders why they should have been reprinted 
at all, or being reprinted should have been im- 
ported. Finally, Professor Coar says of his much 
more coherent book that it “is based on addresses 
delivered in the United States and Canada since 
the fall of 1914.” Volumes thus assembled can 
scarcely develop consistent theses. 

More significant similarities are those of temper 
and opinion. A newspaper recently announced 
a new serial as follows: “She married a German. 
Read it! It will make you mad!” All four of 
our authors, though in descending degrees, have 
been made “mad” by what they have read or 
have observed about the Germans. The first 
dilates upon “the Werwolf at large”; the second 
tells us that God “sees in the home of modern 
atheism . . . the crucifixion of humanity”; 
the third discusses “the moral insensibility of 
Prussia,” finds not one vestige “of moral scruple 
or enlightenment” in the history of the Junkers, 
and adds that “the problem before the civilized 
world, during and after this war, is how to deal 
with a parvenu who declines to observe any 
rules in the society into which he has thrust his 
unwelcome presence” ; and the last would “grasp 
by the throat and throttle to death the autocratic 
beast . . . befouling the temple of human- 
ity.” It is not so much an olive branch as 
an olive rod that is thus extended. For the 
authors are unanimous in their insistence upon 
the knock-out blow, even if they do not quite 
endorse the dictum of Marse Henry Watterson, 
that perfect jusqu’auboutiste: “If any power is 
left intact in Germany to make treaty with any 
other power, we are lost.” With Dr. Van Dyke 
the sine qua non is “repentance”—“to talk of 
any other course is treason, not only to our 
country but to the cause of true Peace.” The 
Reverend Mr. Stires insists that “the beast 

- « must be conquered.” “When once the 
oweod has been drawn,” says Professor Pollard, 
“the day of persuasion is past. . . It is a 
question of victory or defeat.” Professor Coar is 


explicit: the fall of the Hohenzollerns will not 
be enough; he wants us to reject “courageously” 
all peace terms that may be proffered before the 
enemy have been “converted to the faith of the 
democratic nations” ; that time will come “when, 
and only when, the German people realize that 
their national fate lies in the hands of the 
Allies”; before that time the Allied forces must 
break the last line of defense and “penetrate the 
heart of Germany’s industrial activity, the Rhen- 
ish province and Westphalia.” 

Yet not one of these advocates of a war to 
the bitter end purposes at its close a “crushed” 
Germany! All are deeply, even passionately, 
concerned for a “right conclusion” to the war, 
a just and (according to their several lights) a 
democratic peace, and after peace some inter- 
national arrangement for the forestalling of war. 
What they do purpose at the close is a victorious 
democracy magnanimously bestowing the “pax 
humana” upon a people defeated but not em- 
bittered, powerless longer to do wrong and 
therefore “free” at last to do right—a criminal 
punished, penitent, regenerate. To that con- 
summation they know only one course. 

Let our authors be granted the dubious pos- 
sibility of a peace dictated either in Berlin or in 
Paris—a clear cut “victory or defeat.” Assum- 
ing that their course to a democratic peace is, if 
not the only course, at least one that is open, 
can we avoid seeing the impasse at which they 
arrive? It is a dilemma each of them might 
have foreseen but for the devious meanderings 
of the journalistic method. For (pace Professor 
Pollard) the question is not of “victory or de- 
feat,” but of victory and defeat. The proponents 
of the knock-out blow somehow forget that the 
shield of peace with victory has for reverse peace 
with defeat, and that defeat is not only bitter 
but—as witness the unreconstructed South—em- 
bittering. Has Dr. Van Dyke reflected that the 
reverse of his shield of “peace with righteousness 
and power” may well be peace with ignominy 
and impotence? A defeated Germany may not 
seem to us necessarily crushed and ignominiously 
facing annihilation, but she will seem so to 
herself. Do we desire for partners in that 
international democratic experiment to which we 
stand committed—and for which, as Messrs. 
Stires and Coar recognize, we are ourselves 
none too fit—a people broken, embittered, 
shamed, and consciously dependent upon their 
military masters for their economic existence? 
(That would be anything but democracy!) If 
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the German people are not now ready for a 
democratic peace—a peace negotiated between 
equals upon clear programmes of social recon- 
struction—will they be more ready when the 
Allied armies are in Westphalia, dictating democ- 
racy from the mouths of cannon? These mili- 
tant gentlemen who have assured themselves that 
the German people are not ready; who would 
prevent as useless, enervating, or downright 
treasonable all discussion (except, of course, this 
of theirs) that looks toward clarifying our pro- 
gramme; who to that degree fail to get behind 
the President in his attempts to elicit our aims, 
the aims of our allies, and the aims of our 
enemies—are they not retarding the very creation 
they desire? A victorious peace they might get, 
but what: is their guarantee that it will be the 
truly democratic peace “that alone can validate 
victory”? 

Obviously the Junkers are not ready for a 
democratic peace. But whether there is in Ger- 
many any considerable body of opinion that is 
ready we cannot discover, and these advocates 
of international understanding would prevent us 
from discovering. Suppose such a body of 
liberal opinion does exist—what is their method 
of encouraging it? First, to refuse recognition 
of its existence; and, second, to bring it into 
existence by the sword. Theirs is the method 
of the parent who tells his child, “Now that the 
rod has been drawn, the moment of persuasion 
is past; it is now a question of your exhaustion 
or mine.” They would retort that Germany 
has had ample opportunity to respond to persua- 
sion. Perhaps—yet that is far less important 
than that the course they urge upon us would 
postpone any further persuasion until victory is 
secured and persuasion become coercion. With 
one hand they would close all the avenues to 
understanding, while with the other they would 
labor to increase the fear that now most prevents 
understanding. For the Germans know that a 
knock-out blow knocks out, and that a bitter end 
is bitter. If these, and these alone, be offered 
them they will inevitably concentrate their ener- 
gies upon resistance. 

But all this falls in a blind spot in the vision 
of these authors, whose gaze leaps from fighting 
for peace to the millennium of peace secured 
and democracy enthroned. As if democracy were 
a paradisal consummation instead of a method, 
an end instead of a means. In spite of Dr. Van 
Dyke’s eulogy, of Mr. Stires’s pious hopes, of 


Professor Pollard’s learning and sound critical 
habits, and of Professor Coar’s constructive analy- 
sis, not one of these four really understands 
democracy; otherwise he would understand that 
a democratic peace must be a peace by democracy 
if it is to be a peace for democracy. 

Failing to understand democracy in this essen- 
tial, the four naturally fail to agree in what they 
expect of it. The democracy that satisfies Dr. 
Van Dyke is a childish thing beside that envisaged 
by Professor Pollard in his view of a world 
where national wars are no more, but economic 
wars forever threaten. The democracy that the 
Reverend Mr. Stires invokes to stay the greed 
of socialism and make the world safe for the 
bourgeoisie, his parishioners, is a quaint sister to 
the democracy that shall build Professor Coar’s 
towering edifice of state socialism. Such are the 
relatively unimportant differences between the 
authors. 

Relatively unimportant, that is, as against 
what is after all the common method, temper, 
and premise of their books. Nor would those 
common denominators be of much significance in 
our more considered literature on the subject if 
they were not pretty generally the common de- 
nominators of the man in the street. Like these 
authors the man in the street thinks in journal- 
istic patches, warms his thoughts with that tem- 
per of “righteous indignation” which for the 
purposes of war behaves exactly like hate, and 
accepts the premise that the war must be won. 
But by winning the war he does not yet mean 
all that his more cultivated advisers mean: where 
they emphasize a defeated Germany, he em- 
phasizes a democratized Germany, a democratized 
world, and the discrediting of war forever. Are 
the proponents of military victory, then, his 
only advisers? Might he not listen also to a 
British soldier, talking in his dugout, as reported 
by a correspondent to the London “Nation”? 


A victorious war (in the old-fashioned sense) still 
leaves war a reasonable thing, a thing by which ends 
can be achieved. A stalemate leaves war discredited. 
To win a war (in the old-fashioned sense) is to per- 
petuate war. The loser would say, “Never mind! A 
war, it seems, can still be won. We will win the 
next.” But let it be clear that a war cannot be 
“won” nowadays in the way in which the old wars 
were won, and you really have ended war. Let it end, 
as all ugly things should end, in collapse and squalor, 
and the hieg is dead. But let it end in triumphant 
marches through cities, in proud speeches, in the ring- 
ing of bells, and the cha lenging music of bands— 
and war is still on its pedestal. 


CLARENCE BRITTEN. 
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Poetry vs. Politics in the Ukraine 


Soncs or UKRANIA. " Peanaiened by F. Randal 
Livesay. Dutton; $1.25. 


The question of Russian solidarity has become 
increasingly vital. Ever since the most fertile 
and accessible section of Russia has signed a sep- 
arate peace with the Central Powers, the atten- 
tion of a great part of the Western world has 
been centred in the Ukraine. Is the Rada really 
expressing the will of the people? we ask. Or 
are the masses, under the threat of German 
domination, becoming more and more socialistic? 
In the prevailing atmosphere of revolution has 
what was originally a nationalistic movement 
been turned into an attempt to solve a provin- 
cial land question? No one can yet be sure 
that the Ukraine will, as the New York “Trib- 
une” puts it, continue to igplate itself against the 
contagion of restlessness and make “a bold stand 
against the spread of anarchy.” Who can say 
whether the Ukrainians will be slaves or masters 
in their own home? Whether or not that home 
will be eventually incorporated in a federal Rus- 
sian republic? Whether or not the Ukrainians’ 
desire for the “‘self-determination of peoples” will 
end in self-extermination as the dependent mili- 
tary ally of the Central Powers? 

While we are waiting for time to answer these 
questions with something more definite than our 
desires, it might be informing as well as inter- 
esting to turn to some of the literature produced 
not by the politicians of the Ukraine but by the 
people. And, since the soul and aspirations of a 
nation are rooted in its folk-poetry, we may 
come somewhat nearer to the people of little 
Russia by a consideration of “Songs of Ukra- 
nia,” selected and translated by Florence Randal 
Livesay and published when the phrase “self- 
determination of peoples” was nothing except the 
shibboleth of harmless hack-writers, presumably 
in the employ of the Wilhelmstrasse. 

The first impression is disappointing. There 
seems to be little that is deeply indigenous in 
this collection, little that is racially marked. 
There is much talk of pagan gods and goddesses ; 
of Haidamaky and Oprishki, the Ukrainian 
Robin Hoods; of the sighs of the married 
woman, once a free Cossachka, now the slave of 
her husband, with no rights of her own; of the 
Dunai listening to nuptial revelry or to a young 
girl confiding her loneliness to its ripples. And 
the first impression persists. There is no 
national revelation here. With the exception of 
a few kabatys, hutculs, serdaks, widra, and 


other untranslated bits of the vernacular, these 
might be the folk-songs of Bohemia, or of Bes- 
sarabia, or of Baluchistan. Such poems as “Far 
and high the cranes give cry,” “Long ago when 
I was still free,” “Where the Tisza’s torrents 
through the prairies swell,” might well be true 
types of Ukrainian folk-literature—were they 
not three of the most characteristic examples of 
Hungarian melodies translated by J. S. of Dale 
and Francis Korbay, the composer. Had some 
one done for the music of these Ukrainian songs 
what Korbay has done for the Hungarian ones, 
we might have had a more valuable document. 
For it is in the emotional quality of the music, 
its mixture of rudeness and tenderness, its savage 
impulse singing through its sad and even senti- 
mental modulations, that is more expressive than 
the import of the words, which for the most 
part are the reflection of emotions common to all 
countries, The greatest of all Hungarian folk- 
songs (“Mohac’s Field”) is a feeble thing con- 
sidered as a piece of written literature. But 
nothing could be more stark and stirring, more 
revolutionary and somehow resigned, more full of 
national cry and color than this same song when 
it is given with the vigorous melody that is its 
natural accompaniment. True folk-songs are the 
perfect blend of two arts; it is impossible to sep- 
arate words and melody. Whenever this separa- 
tion is attempted, as in the present volume, we 
get not only an inadequate half but a misrepre- 
sentative one. I have never heard the melodies 
that are played on the kobza and sung to these 
Cossack and robber songs, but I am certain that 
they create sterner feelings than are evoked by 
such colorless quatrains as: 


On the blue sea waves are roaring, 
Mountain high they tower. 

Crying in their Turkish dungeon 
Wretched Cossacks cower. 


“Why, O gracious God, this torture? 
Two years now we lie here; 

With the chains are hands are heavy— 
Wilt Thou let us die here?” 


or the “Song of Victory—1648,” that begins: 


Hai, all ye good people! list what I tell ye, 
What's done in Ukraina’s plain— 

There under Dashiev, across the Soroka, 
What numbers of Poles now lie slain. 


Hai, Perebiynees! But seven hundred 
Cossacks he asked for that day. 
Then he with sabres smote the Poles’ heads off— 
The rest swept the river away. 
The wordless dances from “Prince Igor,” the 
chant of the Volga boatman, or the single 


“Hopak” of Moussorgsky say more and say it 
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far more clearly than a hundred such stanzas. 
National feeling is expressed by something less 
definite but deeper than a list of ancient victories, 
faithless lovers, and dreams of forgotten king- 
doms. ‘These verses, with the exception of the 
hints of quaint rituals and superstitions found in 
the wedding songs and a few others, tell us little 
that is distinctively Ukrainian. Or rather, they 
tell us only of the Ukrainians of yesterday; they 
reveal nothing of what has come between them 
and their old visions. As historical memories, 
they contain many points for the statistician but, 
lacking their original impelling magic, they are 
only occasionally informing and rarely interpre- 
tative. After all, if we want an authoritative 
answer to the Ukrainian puzzle we shall not get 
it through Miss Livesay. We are far more 
likely to get it through the soviets. 


Louis UNTERMEYER. 








“‘Million-Footed Manhattan” 


Tue Boox or New York. By Robert Shackleton. 
Penn Publishing Co.; $2.50. 

A Lorrerer In New Yorx. By Helen W. Hen- 
derson. Doran; $4.00. 

Greenwich Vittace. By Anna Alice Chapin. 
Dodd, Mead; $2.50. 


No city seems to provoke epigrams from its 
observers so readily as New York. Henry James 
caught its many physical aspects in the net of 
his sensitive undulating prose, summarizing its 
external quality in his description of the long, 
shrill city, the “jagged city,” with its skyscrapers 
like the teeth of a colossal hair-comb. Who for- 
gets Walt Whitman’s pean: “When million- 
footed Manhattan unpent descends to her 
pavement”? Dickens’s mordant caricatures are 
forgotten, yet it is comforting to remember that 
although the Harlem goats have long since given 
up their feeding-grounds to duplex apartment 
houses, one can still see an occasional survivor 
cavorting on the slopes of Bolton Road at In- 
wood. More recently the epigrams have taken 
on a sociological flavor. Julian Street tells us 
that an American in New York is nowadays at 
the mercy of the Greeks, Italians, Irish, Rus- 
sians, French, Germans, and Swiss—with no 
American consul to appeal to! And a less amia- 
ble observer hit off the economic and social 
geography of the city when he wrote of New 
York, “An island of sin and misery divided by 
an avenue of wealth.” 

Perhaps the impulse to write a single succinct 





phrase about New York and chance on it one’s 
reputation for perspicacity comes from a dim 
recognition that details will confuse the im- 
pression. The city almost invites to briskness. 
There is a possibility for characterization, one 
feels, in a quick glance over the vast jungle of 
its multiple life. But a long acquaintance will 
produce a kind of bewildered literary humility. 
The voice of the city, which even so fond a lover 
as O. Henry could not help making seem archaic 
today, will speak not only in siren-whistle tones 
and softer accents, but in many strange tongues 
and alien whisperings. The most careful explorer 
can never be sure there are not some clusters of 
life and custom and speech that he has missed. 
Turn East from the Avenue above the Plaza 
and you might for a moment believe yourself in 
Moscow. Home-sick travelers in the most 
bizarre cities of the Near East may comfort them- 
selves with the reflection, “I have seen nothing 
so much like Mulberry Street on a Saturday 
night.” Around Washington Square there are 
moments when it is easy to fancy onself in Boston 
or Paris or London. Morningside and Columbia 
and the Drive—who dares to say this is as dis- 
tinctively New York as the Avenue between 
Thirty-Third and Fifty-Ninth on a sunny 
October day? Weakly we accept the cliché “a 
city of contrasts,” and evade the difficulty of 
characterization. For hardly any hundred know 
identically the same New York, as hundreds of 
thousands must know the same glamorous Lon- 
don of autumn haze and the same gray vistas 
and wet, shining boulevards of Paris. 

There are coils upon coils of life in the city 
that sends its ships out so proudly to the old 
world from the new. Huddled upon the lower 
island is the new America of triumphant finance, 
arrogant in its stone and steel and towering 
massiveness, and the pathetic remnants of an 
older, more gracious colonialism—little refuges 
in the teeming swamps of the new immigrants, 
who cling together for protection against the un- 
known and build their churches, their theatres, 
their market places, crowding down into them 
from the’ vast wilderness of tenements and 
cluttering the streets. There are here, as well, 
the architectural hints of other cities, the inter- 
secting avenues of middle-class commercial Amer- 
ica, with its steam-heated, bath-room apartmented 
clientéle, the dreary wastes of factory and ter- 
minals, an occasional shame-faced park and 
aggressive settlement house. Further up the 
island are the Broadway of lights-of-love, and 
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lights of fiction, the Drive and the Avenue, both 
the latter distinctively New York. Yet if you 
care to go down the short gridiron streets on 
either side to the two rivers you can find Detroit 
or Cleveland or Chicago even, in little. There 
are microcosms of all our industrial centres 
scattered along these water-fronts. And due 
north are infinite replications of all our homes, 
with their aura of families, from even the front- 
door shade tree to the box-like “flat,” and from 
the panoply of new and splendid apartment 
houses to the more seemly brown-stone. Thread- 
ing this strange motley the New Yorker, tolerant 
yet provincial, unmoved by the flux of heaving 
new subways and the perpetual tearing-down and 
building-up, yet curiously conventional in his 
pleasures and rigid in his beliefs, finds his way to 
the fringe of real American suburbia which en- 
velops the almost denationalized cluster of lives 
and buildings called New York. It smiles down 
in friendly protection from the Jersey shores; 
stretches through the wastes of Brooklyn and 
Queens to the further Long Island of medieval 
country estates of the uncomfortably rich. It 
reaches down from the lovely rolling landscape 
of “up-State” through the Bronx and Harlem 
to the island itself, where the rivers ceaselessly 
wash this greatest of experiments in community 
life. 

What author, except the casual visitor, would 
have the presumption to attempt to harness the 
kaleidoscope of all this in a few phrases, even 
in a single book? Who, except as the intuition 
from a brief trip, could make so bold, yet so 
profoundly wise, a comparison between our two 
largest cities as, “Chicago is self-conscious and 
New York is not”? Miss Chapin, for instance, 
in her attractively illustrated volume, “Green- 
wich Village,” avoids the problem by confining 
her attention to one of the many little com- 
munities of New York. She writes of the 
district with great affection and a rather re- 
freshing naiveté, with something of the embar- 
rassed exhilaration the conventional man feels on 
his first introduction to an actress. Yet on the 
whole it is a friendly accent after the over- 
featured and over-adjectival publicity of indus- 
trious “special story” bandits, who do their best 
to rob our cities of what bloom is left them, by 
calling too shrill attention to the happier sur- 
vivals. Miss Chapin calls her book “the 
chequered history of a city square,” and dwells 
on the gallant days of “The Green Village,” the 
career of old Sir Peter Warren, who was a true 
villager of those times in spite af achieving the 
too classic distinction of being buried in West- 


minster Abbey and having his epitaph written by 
none other than Dr. Samuel Johnson. There is 
the romantic story of Richmond Hill and Aaron 
Burr and, in later times, of “Tom Paine, Infidel,” 
whose shade perhaps hovers hospitably over the 
merry young atheists of nowadays. The last 
part of her book Miss Chapin devotes to the 
villagers of today and to their many restaurants, 
for heavy eating and light talk are still the 
favorite in-door amusements. In spite of Miss 
Chapin’s earnest desire to be friendly and to 
picture the villagers as impetuous, but youthful 
and ambitious, Arcadians in a sort of play-world 
of camaraderie, I think she has really missed 
the point of the modern village. It is true that 
there is a kind of youthful eagerness to make a 
personal try at life instead of accepting anyone's 
say-so. It is true that there is a tolerance (at 
least in speech and action), an easy willingness 
to forgive mistakes, a sense that there is always 
another day coming, a kind of perennial Micaw- 
ber optimism. But there is little real intellectual 
life, although much pretense at it and a fierce 
dogmatic passion of approval for any idea which 
has the pure-food certificate of novelty. And 
although there are a few disorganized creative 
forces emerging out of the liberating leaven of 
the Square, they quickly transfer their centres of 
gravity to other sections of New York when they 
gain momentum and discipline. For Miss Chapin 
seems to forget that although all Bohemia is 
parochial enough, it is hardly the parochialism 
of people who have roots and a natural history. 
In Bohemia one’s origins are one’s disabilities; 
they are the points from which one has “reacted” 
or rebelled. It is the creed that one’s future 
shall be tremulous and uncertain. To act as if 
moulded by any end greater than six days ahead 
is rank apostasy. It is the mood of adventurous- 
ness, of expectancy, of the fun of repudiating 
tomorrow what one cherishes today, the thrill 
of really assuming that it is a pluralistic world, 
ecstasy before the flux. It is hardly a mood for 
gray-beards or a programme for the ambitious. 
The most pathetic people in Bohemia are the 
“real” Bohemians—those who have been there a 
long time. They have confused a mood with a 
career; they are as absurd as middle-aged men 
with the chicken pox or a father with the whoop- 
ing cough. 

Nor does Miss Henderson in her larger and— 
in appearance only, not in intention—more pre- 
tentious volume, with its slightly ironical title, 
“A Loiterer in New York,” attempt to “do” 
New York. She attempts merely to chronicle 
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the more conventional art and architecture of 
the city, with just enough of friendly gossip and 
historical anecdote and background to clothe the 
narrative engagingly. It would be a disconcert- 
ing lesson in appreciation for the traditionally 
indifferent and unobserving New Yorker to read 
Miss Henderson’s estimates (and the estimates 
of others, for the author is generous in quotation) 
of the statuary of Macmonnies, French, Karl 
Bitter, and Augustus Saint-Gaudens; the archi- 
tecture of McKim, White, Nash, Carrére, La 
Farge, and Hastings; the many treasures of 
the Museum; the paintings of Blashfield, Par- 
rish, Redfield, and John La Farge. One can 
easily fancy the younger men sniffing a bit at these 
academic names; yet after all it is from these 
men that the greater number of New York’s 
citizens get their fleeting glimpses of art and 
their conceptions, so far as they may be said to 
have any, of formal beauty. Such a study has 
real social value as a presentation of the esthetic 
background of the majority. Miss Henderson’s 
volume gives us a successful and entertaining 
performance in a task which perhaps few others 
would care to undertake. It may be many years 
—now that the war has made art, except as it 
ties itself to the chariot wheels of belligerency, 
a kind of capricious irrelevance—before New 
York will break through what we may call the 
external shell of imported excellence, and will 
develop enough of its own particular and indi- 
vidual zsthetic expression to justify a book. 

Even Mr. Shackleton in his businesslike and 
informative volume, “The Book of New York,” 
does not attempt himself to give an interpretation 
of the “soul” of New York. To be sure, in the 
course of his narrative, which he keeps really 
interesting throughout by a shrewd blend of 
description and drama and history, he quotes 
many summaries of the essence of the city from 
men of literary fame, many brilliant insights. 
However, he makes no pretense to express a 
coherent and highly individualized reaction to 
New York as a whole, the kind of articulation 
which comes from long seeping in of the city 
and from loving acquaintance with its cross- 
currents of life (as in some of Lamb’s essays, 
for instance, London itself seems to be exhaled 
from the pages). That kind of book about 
modern New York has yet to be written. Mean- 
while any one of these highly creditable per- 
formances will furnish agreeable hours to the 
many of us who never tire of hearing sung 
the glories of our beloved Manhattan. 


Haroip STEARNS. 


The Soul of Civilians 


Nine Tates. By Hugh de Selincourt. Dodd, 
Mead; $1.50. 


PorreRAT AND THE War. By Benjamin Valla- 
ton. Dodd, Mead; $1.50. 


In the past month an American publishing 
house has brought to our shores two works of fic- 
tion which merit a cordial welcome. The first 
of these, a collection of stories by a young Eng- 
lish writer, introduces a company of characters 
wholly eligible to meet, let us say, those in Henry 
James’s “The Better Sort.” “Potterat,” on the 
other hand, serving as a French Mr. Britling 
or a Mr. Dooley, introduces us to the point of 
view of the Swiss bourgeoisie, and exhibits the 
type of middle-class philosophy by which they 
explain the causes and interpret the events of the 
war. Of the two books, Hugh de Selincourt’s 
“Nine Tales” is the finer piece of work. The 
year, indeed, will be an exceptionally lucky one 
if for charm and subtlety it sees these stories 
surpassed. 

The work of Mr. de Selincourt, so far edi- 
torially unrecognized, for the most part, in this 
country, is of the type and format customarily 
attributed to a “young Englishman.” By this 
one is led to expect stirring stories of contem- 
poraries, told with a kind of satiric realism 
which suggests an Oxford fluency in Greek and 
Latin, the languages and the literatures. The 
expectancy is gratified, and the book reads like 
brilliant, offhand table talk by the old gods, who 
yet have their fingers in the latest pie. 

That America’s contribution to literature is 
the short-story is a lesson not likely to be for- 
gotten. The proof begins with Irving, Poe, 
Hawthorne, and ends with O. Henry—four in- 
ventors of four types. It seems probable that 
Mrs. Wharton’s name will be added, both be- 
cause of her distinguished work and because fol- 
lowers have made her special method into an 
invention. Candidly, Mrs. Wharton is now al- 
most the only presentable member of the family 
to send to the front door. We are so busy with 
our own concerns, reading and collating maga- 
zine stories, that like Mark Twain's islanders 
we are eking out a precarious livelihood by tak- 
ing in one another’s washing. 

On our opening “Nine Tales,” any resentment 
toward a possible usurper turns to admiration 
for a friend. For these stories are what may 
be termed “pleasant,” and most soundly so. One 
exception, “The Sacrifice,” because its powerful 
theme makes it the most striking in the collec- 
tion, deserves to be retold. Of Mr. Wellfield, 
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the first character, the author says that his all- 
absorbing love for Shakespeare was based on two 
motives—gratitude and patriotism. ‘Other things, 
however, undoubtedly told; such as the suste- 
nance of the reputation which he had gained for 
apt quotation, and the size of the volumes, 
which happened to fit perfectly into the book- 
rest of his armchair.” 

On this morning the squire, sustained by a 
patriotic quotation from Richard II. and pleased 
by good news from his son at the front, allowed 
Rosa, carrying her child in her arms, te pass on 
up the road after a perfunctory offer of alms, 
which she refused. Rosa had left her husband, 
and her lover had been killed a few days before. 
Next, the vicar, thrilled by a regiment of recruits 
and then by the sight of Rosa and her baby, 
preached her a sermon on patriotic sacrifice. This 
he terminated by calling her “blesséd among 
women,” but made only another offer of assist- 
ance. Eventually Rosa, physically wearied and 
mentally unstrung by fatigue and the vicar’s 
rather heady eloquence, determined to sacrifice 
her baby by strangling him with her bootlace. 
That scene of mad renunciation stands out, with 
a similar one from “Jude the Obscure,” as 
among the most genuinely pathetic in English. 
The story ends—but not at this point—with “a 
sense of rhythm and inevitableness which is al- 
ways indicative of genius,” as Mr. George Moore 
defines a short-story. 

The distinguishing qualities of Mr. de Selin- 
court’s style are his unforgettable characteriza- 
tions and his restraint in permitting the reader 
to preach his own sermons. “Here is a char- 
acter; this happened” is enough. This ecce 
homily method gives the tales an extraordinary 
sense of finish and finality. For brief characteri- 
zation, none is better than this from “The Sense 
of Sin.” “He had lately bought a complete edi- 
tion of the works of William Morris, the pages 
of which it gave him great pleasure musingly 
to cut with an immense ivory paper-knife, very 
smooth and cool to the cheek.” 

The change now to M. Vallaton’s book is like 
the change from chess to checkers. Quite as 
good a game in its way, but the lay-out of the 
board is not the same and the rules differ. Here 
an ample personality dominates the book, after 
the manner of nineteenth century novelists. It 
is the author’s purpose to summarize the popular 
feeling of the Swiss at the outbreak of the war 
in the persons of Potterat, retired superintendent 
of police, and his friends. It would be an enter- 
prising subject for investigation, by the way, to 


trace the influence of De Cassagnac’s historical 
exploit in the middle of the last century, along 
through his imitators, down to our own Mr. 
Dooley. But “Potterat” also is fiction. The 
novel consists of a series of chapters in which 
the genial old optimist is seen tending his bees, 
working in his garden, fishing with his cronies 
on the lake, and gossiping with his neighbors in 
the lake-side country to which he had retired 
after thirty years of service. The encroachments 
of a real estate boom eventually sent him back in- 
to the town of Lausanne and an apartment house 
there. The old man’s comic misery in the taw- 
dry luxury of Madame Potterat’s new drawing- 
room is no less human than his very genuine 
sorrow at leaving Eglantine Cottage. It was in 
their town quarters that the outbreak of the war 
and the orders for mobilization overtook the 
family, sending them in company with hordes 
of fellow townsmen scurrying for stores of food 
in the face of the impending famine. From the 
first the cry was, “The Germans,” and in the 
three official letters which Potterat wrote just 
before his death the same note of alarm and 
patriotic resistance is repeated. Little master- 
pieces of common sense are these letters: one to 
General Joffre, one to King Albert, and one to 
the supreme federal council of Switzerland. 
“Neutrality,” as Potterat said to his little son, “is 
a sort of Labyrinth; you go in, but you can’t 
come out again. A month ago you were neu- 
tral, but you didn’t know it.” 

The value of this novel, the last in a series of 
three in which Potterat is the central figure, lies 
in its description of the thoughts and emotions 
of a people threatened with invasion. It em- 
phatically cannot be considered as embodying un- 
officially the sentiments of the Swiss nation as 
a whole. It must be remembered that this is 
the point of view of a French Swiss, for both 
Potterat and M. Vallaton are Vaudois. Re- 
peated and melancholy evidences imply the domi- 
nation in Switzerland of the German Swiss. 
hiding the supreme council for inaction at the 
invasion of Belgium, it is Potterat himself who 
writes: “It is William Tell’s country, and no 
other, which ought to take the lead in doing 
the right thing; for no one will ever convince 
me that our neutrality absolves us from the 
claims of humanity. . . There are thousands 
of people who think as I do, especially amongst 
the mass of the people, who are the backbone 
of the nation.” The diction of this anonymous 
translation is most agreeably fluent English. 

Myron R. WIAs. 
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BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS 





VoYAGES ON THE YUKON AND ITs TRIBU- 

Tarigs. A Narrative of Summer Travel in 

the Interior of Alaska. By Hudson Stuck. 

With maps and illustrations. Scribners; 

$4.50. 

Readers who followed the Archbishop of the 
Yukon across the white wastes of wintry Alaska 
in his “Ten Thousand Miles in a Dog Sled” 
will be eager to ship with him on his “Voyages 
on the Yukon.” They will recognize old friends 
of the snowy trails, and meet anew the ever- 
present and never-solved problem of the corrod- 
ing and disintegrating influence of our vaunted 
civilization upon the simple and sturdy savages 
—so-called—of Alaska’s forests and steppes. The 
lure of gold brings the adventurer whose mush- 
room cities linger on the map long after the 
weight of the winter’s snows has crushed to the 
earth vacated saloon and flimsy dance hall, and 
summer’s floods have washed away the litter 
with which the birds of passage have fouled the 
wilderness. But changing seasons bring no re- 
lief to the native peoples from the ills which 
the white man has left in the village, nor will 
the lapse of centuries redeem the now mongrel 
stock. Bishop Stuck portrays Alaska as it is, a 
land where nature and man alike are elemental 
and at times catastrophic. The sordid and the 
heroic mingle here and crowd one another, for 
not all men have gone to Iditarod and Circle 
City for gold alone. The book is well illus- 
trated, and full of interest from cover to cover. 
It is revealing for one who plans a summer in 
Alaska for business or pleasure and should be 
read by every one who concerns himself with our 
national obligations to the people of this much 
neglected country. 


Tue Lire anv Letters oF Rosgrt Cott- 
yer. By John Haynes Holmes. Dodd, 
Mead; $5. 

On first opening these inviting volumes, so full 
of interests and ideals calculated to induce a 
blessed if momentary forgetfulness of our present 
subjection to the tyranny of war, one found 
this passage: “We are full of the war. The 
whole country is a great camp and drill ground. 
The spirit that has been called out . . . is 
the grandest thing ever seen in the country, per- 
haps in the world.” And more in similar strain. 
Of course it is the Civil War that is re- 
ferred to, and most heartily did the “blacksmith 
preacher” throw himself into the cause of free- 
dom, as he doubtless would to-day, were he alive, 
into that of a vastly larger emancipation. Hero- 
ism and romance were not wanting to that full 
and varied life, with its successive experience of 
the Yorkshire moors and unlovely manufacturing 


villages, of Pennsylvania farms and their tillers, 
of strenuous Chicago in its marvelous growth, 
and of the great and bewildering metropolis with 
its cosmopolitan population. This heroism and 
this romance are set forth with literary skill, 
and also with the charm of homely reality, in 
the biography faithfully compiled from abundant 
autobiographical and other authoritative sources 
by the famous preacher’s colleague in the closing 
years of his long ministry. Fortunate is the 
biographer to whom is assigned, as to Mr. 
Holmes was assigned by the Collyer family, so 
worthy and inspiring a theme; and fortunate is 
he whose life-story is told with so warm a sym- 
pathy and so true an understanding as have 
been brought to the present task. 


THe Opgs AND SscuLtakR HYMN oF 
Horace. Translated by Warren H. Cud- 
worth. Knopf; $1.50. 


To most readers Horace means two things. 
He is the amiable prophet of a genial philosophy ; 
and he is the writer of verse never surpassed in 
grace, dignity, and point. An English translation 
of Horace is successful so far as it preserves 
at once his formal perfection and the spirit of 
his philosophy. Mr. Cudworth has set himself 
a high standard of formal execution, to which 
he adheres to a remarkable degree. Though he 
does not keep the metres of the original poems, 
he systematically substitutes for them strophes 
which usually approximate in effect the Latin 
forms, and he wisely makes use of rhyme with 
unvarying accuracy. He demonstrates, what 
many would not have believed, that English verse 
is capable of as great compactness and brevity 
of phrasing as is Latin verse. In some cases 
however Mr. Cudworth has been unfortunate 
in his choice of metres; his unrelieved iambic 
lines are too heavy to carry the effect of the 
Sapphic and the Alcaic strophes; one waits in 
suspense for the tripping dactyls which one asso- 
ciates with the originals. 

Perhaps, indeed, it is Mr. Cudworth’s faith- 
fulness to his principles that has at times pre- 
vented him from conveying the tone of Horace. 
“There are occasions, as every scholar knows,” 
writes Martin, “where to be faithful to the let- 
ter is to be most unfaithful to the spirit of an 
author.” Mr. Cudworth has by no means been 
unfaithful to Horace; but he might with advan- 
tage have allowed himself a little more elasticity 
of treatment. His rendering of the first strophe 
of “Integer Vite” is as near the words of Horace 
as is that of Martin; it is perhaps more fluent 
English : 

The man of upright life and conduct clean 
Needs neither Moorish javelin nor bow, 


Nor quiver, Fuscus, stuffed with arrows keen 
Whose tips with venom flow. 
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Yet its movement does not suggest so well that 
of the original as does Martin’s version: 
Fuscus, the man of life upright and pure 
Needeth nor javelin, nor bow of Moor, 
Nor arrows tipped with venom deadly-sure, 
Loading his quiver. 
It is of course unfair to judge either translation 
by a quotation of four lines; but Mr. Cudworth’s 
work sustains such an even level that one may 
turn almost at random for examples that illus- 
trate both his merits and his short-comings. In 
a field where success can at best be only rela- 
tive, he has in large measure attained success; 
where he has fallen short, the defect has been 
in part inevitable, and has been the result of his 
rigid adherence to a preconceived notion. 

The prefatory sonnet “To Horace” shows 
sympathy with the poet. It is a pity that it con- 
tains the noun “uplifts”—that word of unhappy 
memory. Horace, though in his way a moralist, 
would not have relished the word with its pres- 
ent associations. 


A Snort History or Rome. By Gugli- 

elmo Ferrero and Corrado Barbagallo. Vol. 

I: The Monarchy and the Republic. Put- 

nams; $1.90. 

In this first volume Ferrero and Barbagallo 
present us with a brilliant and coherent account 
of the history of Rome from the foundation of 
the city to the death of Julius Caesar. Many 
readers who are familiar with Ferrero’s larger 
work will be interested by the attitude which 
he now adopts towards the traditional records. 
With few exceptions, he defends the tradition 
against the conjectural emendations which have 
been so popular with the Germans and with 
Ferrero’s own compatriot Ettore Pais; and per- 
haps the only startling novelty for which he is 
partly responsible is his suggestion that Rome 
under the later kings “ardently pursued a com- 
mercial career.” If this expansion of Schweg- 
ler’s theory is sound, and if it is true that the 
establishment of the republic was caused by a 
reaction of the Latin aristocracy against the com- 
mercial policy of Etruscan kings, we should 
indeed have a partial explanation of the slight 
amount of Greek influence discernible in the 
first centuries of the republic. 

Ferrero devotes some of his best pages to the 
discussion of the reasons which at the beginning 
of the second century B.C. made Rome averse 
to the further extension of her empire. Such a 
policy is, as Ferrero says, almost incomprehen- 
sible to those who are accustomed to the “insa- 
tiable lust of territory which for two hundred 
years has possessed the states of Europe and 
America”; and his account of the relation 
between corruption and progress proceeds with 
great dramatic power down to the time when 


there was no longer a commonwealth sustained 
by a body of citizens, but instead a chaos out of 
which emerged an autocrat supported by an 
army. One wishes that more space might have 
been given to the peculiarly subversive effects 
of Greek thought upon the traditions of Rome, 
both political and religious; but the limitations 
imposed upon a single volume are severe, and 
the composition as a whole is admirable. Mr. 
George Chrystal, the translator, has done his 
work well. 


PROFESSIONALISM AND ORIGINALITY: With 
an Appendix of Suggestions on Professional, 
Administrative, and Educational Topics. 

By F. H. Hayward, D.Lit., B.Sc. Open 

Court; $1.75. 

Life, Dr. Hayward argues, is a series of im- 
pulsions and compulsions. Some spark of genius 
is in each of us, while even the greatest genius 
cannot entirely escape the commonplace. 
antinomy is most evident in those pursuits which 
have become most highly specialized and in 
which society is wont to repose most faith. The 
professions—law, medicine, teaching—are exam- 
ples of such departmentalized compulsions. The 
professional ethics is designed to protect the 
member of the profession against these blunders 
for which the public should hold him responsible. 
Worse still, by its insistence on the common- 
place in its “Specialists” it tends to strangle orig- 
inality and hamper progress. The original man 
is one who responds most alertly to those impul- 
sions not shared by his fellows and, because he is 
different and apart from them, is frowned upon 
as an innovator and an enemy to the common 
cause. So true is this that his merited recog- 
nition comes only with posthumous fame; the 
present generation cannot recognize the stigmata 
of genius possessed by its contemporaries. By 
way of reform let the various professions formu- 
late their respective programmes and express defi- 
nitely the tenets of their faith, the goals of their 
efforts. This will at once sweep away the cob- 
webs of mysticism that now conceal their real 
missions and will admit an understanding criti- 
cism from which they, as well as a larger society, 
will reap a benefit. 

Mr. Hayward shows his own originality in 
his incisive and sometimes caustic arraignment 
of his own as well as other professions, but his 
uniform way of pigeon-holing his data is a det- 
riment to the presentation. The elfishness of a 
genius—of a Shaw, for example—would have 
shattered these formal classifications and offered 
a more varied and enticing argument. But the 
criticism is usually solid, the thought is original 
at many angles, and the arraignment of profes- 
sionalism contains many practical suggestions for 
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reform. Though its tone may not make it popu- 
lar with professional men, the professions, should 
they heed its counsels, would certainly gain in 
popularity with the uninitiated. 


Tue Art or Grorce Freperick Munn. 

Edited by Margaret Crosby Munn and 

Mary R. Cabot. With an introduction by 

rj wae Forbes-Robertson. Dutton; 
25. 


It seems odd to read the biography of an 
American artist of the present generation, who 
received his art education—or the greater part of 
it—in London instead of in Munich or Paris, 
and whose earliest formative influences were 
those of Ruskin and the South Kensington Art 
Schools rather than of the boulevard and the 
atelier. It is true that, as Sir Johnston Forbes- 
Robertson tells us in his brief but sympathetic 
introduction, Munn, a fellow-student of Frank 
Dicksee and Percy Macquoid among others, be- 
came dissatisfied with the opportunities offered by 
the Academy Schools and went to Paris. There 
he pursued his studies for a time at Julien’s and 
Munkacsy’s studios; but he soon returned to 
London, where he attracted the attention of 
G. F. Watts (as he had previously of Leighton), 
who gave him work, and his associations 
remained, on the whole, with English art and 
artists, as long as his health, permanently broken 
by an attack of typhus in Venice in 1883, per- 
mitted him to live abroad. Yet he never entered 
wholly into the English tradition. His strong 
admiration for Velasquez and Whistler saved 
him from that. There is a literary flavor to much 
of his work—it was the poetic sentiment of his 
“In Chancery” that appealed to Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, one of his principal patrons—but he 
consciously eschewed the anecdote; and in land- 
scape he early came under the spell of the great 
Barbizon painters, the spirit of whose work he 
interpreted in his own naive, naturalistic, Ameri- 
can manner. Yet his paintings often have also 
a fine decorative feeling. Most of his pictures are 
owned in England; so that, in spite of one 
memorial exhibition in New York, shortly after 
his premature death in 1907 at the age of fifty- 
six—he had, however, long ceased to produce 
—there has been little opportunity for his powers 
to be recognized in his own country. But the 
late Russell Sturgis contributed a warm appre- 
ciation of him to “Scribner’s Magazine” in 
1908; and this, reprinted in its entirety, with a 
brief memoir giving the essential facts of his 
brilliant promise and his broken career, might 
have served Munn’s posthumous fame better than 
the present book, with its rather miscellaneous 
and turgid tribute to his art, character, con- 
versation, and personal charm. 


BRAHMADARSANAM OR INTUITION OF THE 
AssoLuTE. By Sri Ananda Acharya. Mac- 
millan; $1.25. 


Western culture has shown a singular lack of 
interest in the philosophy of ancient India. This 
has been due partly no doubt to linguistic ob- 
stacles, but partly also to Western provincialism. 
Aside from books by missionaries who were ob- 
viously special pleaders for the occidental plan 
of salvation, Hindu philosophy was, until re- 
cently, practically inaccessible to all but a few 
linguistic experts and those who could read the 
language of the commentators. Of late, however, 
books dealing with the characteristically Hindu 
view of life, written by native scholars and in- 
tended for laymen in the western world, have 
been making their appearance in gratifying num- 
bers. Sri Ananda Acharya’s “Brahmadarsanam” 
belongs to this class. 

In spite of one’s more or less vague appre- 
ciation of the age of the civilization of the far 
East, one is surprised to find well-developed 
Hindu systems of thought many centuries before 
the rise of philosophy in Greece. And one is 
pleased to come upon the germs of doctrines with 
which one has been long familiar in their devel- 
oped form. ‘The author of the present volume 
thus does the reader a genuine service by pre- 
disposing him to examine further. He also 
succeeds in showing that underneath external 
differences of approach, terminology, and style 
of argument, Hindu philosophy concerns itself 
with one problem, employs one method, and 
comes to one conclusion. The central problem 
is the escape from the prison of finitude; its 
method is concentrated introspection; the solu- 
tion is the vision of the self as one with the soul 
of the infinite. 

In spite of its excellencies, however, the book 
fails to arouse enthusiasm. Like our own his- 
torians of philosophy the author feels it necessary 
to say something about so many things that he 
can say only a little about anything. Then, too, 
his words often lack flesh and blood meanings. 
The introduction of numerous Hindu terms, to- 
gether with their definitions, adds to the diffi- 
culty of reading intelligently, for one can hardly 
digest the ordinary philosophic terminology, and 
consequently one leaves the book with one’s mind 
in a confused state. The author is, moreover, in- 
clined to mistake vigorous assertion for logical 
demonstration, and his assertions regarding West- 
ern philosophies and philosophers often rest upon 
nothing more solid than a string of ambiguities. 
Nevertheless, the reader of the book carries away 
a distinct feeling of the age of Hindu specula- 
tion and of the significance of soul in Hindu 
philosophy—perhaps just what the author in- 
tended to accomplish. 
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CASUAL COMMENT 





WAR OFFERS SMALL OPPORTUNITY FOR 
laughter, but the zeal with which certain gen- 
tlemen have undertaken their self-appointed task 
of censorship has reached a pitch which brings 
their activities almost into the realm of opéra 
bouffe. One of the most amusing recent in- 
stances is that of Mr. Henry A. Wise Wood, 
chairman of the Conference Committee on Na- 
tional Preparedness, who exhibited a bad attack 
of hysteria in the New York “Tribune.” Mr. 
Wood sent the “Tribune” a statement denounc- 
ing “The Nature of Peace,” by Thorstein Veb- 
len, as “the most damnable piece of pro~German 
propaganda that the Federal authorities have 
overlooked”! This misrepresentation he fortified 
with a series of quotations so clearly divorced 
from the context that one can only marvel at the 
spectacle of his intellectual blindness. It is no 
secret that Mr. Veblen’s book is an extremely 
ingenious and powerful argument for the theory 
that until the menace of German militarism ha3 
been utterly destroyed it is not possible to think 
of world peace. A similar spectacle is furnished 
by one Dr. William H. Hobbs, of the University 
of Michigan, whose highly strung nerves caused 
him to publish in the Detroit “Free Press” 
equally unwarranted and perverse conclusions 
concerning ““The Nature of Peace.” A few days 
after publishing Mr. Wood’s letter the New 
York “Tribune,” in retracting, sadly observed 
that the incident had caused them to lose faith in 
the intuitive habit of thought. It is to be hoped 
that this and similar incidents will cause a long 
patient public also to lose faith in these “in- 
tuitive” zealots, who seem to have determined 
that nobody except themselves shall say anything. 
The country ought soon to be thoroughly weary 
of these half-baked alarmists. 


In Grorce Bernarp SHAW’S RECENT RE- 
view of “The Free Press,” by Hilaire Belloc, he 
concludes with the following characteristically 
provoking paragraph: 

My own most polemical —a are to be found 
in the files of the “Times,” the “Morning Post,” the 
“Daily . the “World,” and the “Saturday 
Review.” I found out early in my career that a Con- 
servative paper may steal a horse when a Radical 
paper dare not look over a hedge, and that the rich, 
though very determined that the poor shall read noth- 
ing unconventional, are —— determined not to be 

reached at themselves. In short, I found that only 

r the classes would I be allowed, and indeed tacitly 
required, to write on revolutionary assumptions. I 
filled their columns with sedition; and they filled my 
pockets (not very deep ones then) with money. In 
the press, as in other departments, the greatest free- 
dom may be found where there is least talk about it. 


Why provoking? Because although this may be 
quite true of Shaw and his experiences, it can 


hardly be so easy for the smaller fry. If you are 
brilliant and amusing you may talk atheism in a 
theological seminary, write in the most conserva- 
tive and patriotic magazine something that would 
land a less clever author in jail for disloyalty, or 
discuss the social value of sabotage in the “Wall 
Street Journal.” Give us Shaw’s wit and 
dramatic sense and intellect, and we guarantee 
that we could advocate polygamy in a staid relig- 
ious weekly or non-resistance in the report of 
the National Security League. To be unham- 
pered in what you say, it is only necessary—to be 
as clever as Shaw. But for most of us, who are 
duller and probably less serious, the number of 
magazines that will welcome our polemic writ- 
ings will never seem so large as to furnish an 
embarrassment of journalistic riches. 


WILL THE PEDAGOGUES LEAVE US NO cozy 
corners in the house of letters, neither closet nor 
attic to explore and lounge in unoppressed by 
some prim guide to the world’s best literature? 
Is there to come a time when no good old book 
can be reprinted without the editorial meddling 
of a diplomaed mentor, long on culture but short 
on “juice de vivre,” whose foreword, hindword, 
notes, and bibliography—quaintly paginated in 
lower-case Roman—must needs obscure the text 
they pretend to illumine? These queries are 
prompted by a recent pedagogical invasion of that 
last intimate retreat where children might forget 
the impertinence of school—“Alice in Wonder- 
land.” William J. Long conducts this drive, 
munitioned by Ginn & Co. and reluctantly con- 
voyed by Oliver Herford, who (to do him jus- 
tice) has no stomach for the sorry business. The 
illustrator’s heart, one conjectures from his prefa- 
tory “Apology” in verse, is in Tenniel’s boots 
along with his feet. But the editor is shameless 
in spoliation of Carroll’s province. There he 
turns things topsy-turvy, installing on page iii a 
“Finale” and on page 205 a “Foreword.” ‘Then 
he violates the good don’s Oxford privacy and 
pulls from its decent niche the skeleton of Car- 
roll’s double life. Meanwhile, inevitably, there 
have been “notes”—“ Notes and Harmonies,” an- 
nounces the editor. Listen to a few of the sweet 
harmonics with which Mr. Long accompanies 
Lewis Carroll: 


A hookah is a kind of machine or thingumajig which 
the Turks use for smoking. . Like most wild sea 
birds, the dodo was quite tame. Still, he was “The 
as you might say, a dodomestic bird. 

call one creature a tortoise because he has crooked 
feet, and another creature they call a porpoise be- 
cause he looks something like a porcus or hog. And 


sailors twist the twisted tortoise till he becomes turtle, 
but they can’t twist the untwisted porpoise till he 
becomes purple. 
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This is not nonsense; nonsense is always serenely 
unconscious that it is not the whole sense. Any 
child will at once recognize this for a stilted, 
patronizing imitation by a self-conscious “Olym- 
pian” and will politely draw away from it, at the 
same time (more’s the pity!) drawing away from 
Wonderland. Nor is it education, of which our 
editor spreads a hopeful report: 

Language is queer; there’s no telling what some 
words really mean. . . It’s just a fashion of speak- 
ing, with no sense to it. . . If a child ate too 
many [comfits], there might come fits. Hence the 
name, to scare you properly. But you will not find 
any such reasonable explanation in the dictionary. 
If you bother with such books, you may fave to 
learn [our italics] that “to comfit” means to pre- 
serve. . . Nowadays, in proper schools, he [the 
Mouse] would read five or six history books, all 
different, and not learn anything in particular; which 
is, you see, the great advantage of modern education. 
Yet, after all, the heinous crime of “Alice’s” 
editor is to spoil transparent nonsense with silly 
explanations and to rub the bloom off words of 
glamor which children love because they only 
half understand them. Criticizing Carroll for 
parodying “Star of the Evening,” Mr. Long 
quotes a stanza of the mawkish original and adds, 
“Some things should be let alone, especially things 
that have the two virtues of being old and being 
good.” They should indeed! Tue D1ar be- 
speaks for this outrage the attention of the So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
If, while yet in school, its officers had “Robinson 
Crusoe,” “The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “The Child’s 
Garden,” and alas! how many other golden books 
thus tarnished for them, they will find a way to 
deal with these insatiable pedagogues. 


Tue “BELLMAN” RECENTLY LAUNCHED A 
tirade against the selfish publishers who want to 
have repealed the War Revenue Act of October 
3, 1917—the so-called “Zone System” measure— 
solely because the new postal rates rob them of 
profits. Of course, in so far as publishers as a 
class are trying to evade their just contributions 
to the cost of the war, they merit all the invec- 
tive which can be hurled at them. No one wants, 
any more than the “Bellman,” to see poor maga- 
zines “subsidized” by the Post Office. But it is a 
singularly ungracious remark of the editor’s that 
it would be a good thing if half the magazines in 
the country were put out of business. Perhaps 
they should be; we should be the last to sing their 
literary or intellectual merits. Yet undesirable 
as it may be that certain publishers should get 
what might be called strategic profits, or that 
trivial magazines should flourish in the land, it 
is far more important that America should not 
see introduced the principle of discrimination. 


For once magazines come to be discriminated 
against on the ground of their intrinsic merit, 
who is going to be the judge? The literary man 
who dislikes trade journals? The business man, 
who thinks that the “movies” already take up 
enough of his employees’ time without devising 
for them further distractions from their job in 
magazines with pictures and “stories” of their 
favorite heroines? The conservative who dis- 
likes all radicalism? or the radical who would 
cheat us from the pleasure of seeing the “North 
American Review”? Really, none of us would 
be safe in such a capricious world, and who can 
say whether or not the “Bellman” itself might 
not be excommunicated? Perhaps the censor, if 
exceptionally intelligent, would rule that a maga- 
zine could attack anything it wished so long as it 
was just to its opponents. Under that test the 
“Bellman” would not fare any too well. For it 
does not even touch the real objection to the 
“Zone System,” which is simply the ancient one 
of freedom of communication, guaranteed by the 
Government. Is it necessary in this day of en- 
lightenment to point out that the true function 
of the Post Office is not to ape a corporation, in- 
terested primarily in dividends, but to provide a 
cheap and easy means for the interchange of ideas 
and the free circulation of opinion? Democracy 
grows on its foolishness almost as much as on its 
wisdom. Until people have been interested in 
reading soap advertisements and sentimental 
stories, they can hardly be expected to be inter- 
ested in the kind of literature the “Bellman” 
would wish to see them reading. It is through 
this kind of progress that we gradually emerge 
from petty localism into a broader tolerance, a 
better taste, and a more general spread of ideas. 
The “Zone System” would tend to keep us pro- 
vincial. 

“IT IS WELL TO BE CAUTIOUS IN STATEMENT 
about any contemporary book.” “A half-truth 
is often of extreme simplicity; but the whole 
truth is usually of such complication that the 
utmost effort is necessary in order merely to state 
it.” THe Dra might safely offer a large prize 
to the first reader to guess the author of these 
sentiments. Some backward looking doctor of 
deliberation? Some hesitant meticulous assem- 
bler of metaphysical gear? Dear reader, not at 
all. Those words were written by none other 
than our national apostle of the contemporary 
and practitioner of the snap-judgment, the Hon. 
Theodore Roosevelt. They may be found in a 
recent “Outlook” in a “notice’—which some- 
how escaped being a preface—of Henry Fair- 
field Osborn’s “Origin and Evolution of Life.” 
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BRIEFER MENTION 





A unique little volume of its kind is an “In- 
troduction to Political Philosophy,” by H. P. Farrell 
(Longmans, Green; $1.25), outlining the mas- 
terpieces of political thinking from the days of 
Plato through the historical and ethical schools of 
the past generation. Aside from a brief introduc- 
tory chapter, there is little comment by the author, 
the greater part of the text being taken up with a 
remarkably lucid outline of the theories of Plato, 
Aristotle, Hobbes, Locke, Rousseau, and the analyti- 
cal and historical jurists. At one point the author de- 
parts somewhat from this method in criticizing 
rather sharply the “great error in political phil- 
osophy” perpetrated by the contract theorists. As 
a handbook and guide the volume is valuable, but 
the diligent student will wish to go much farther 
afield, especially into modern theories of society 
and the state. 

Greenwich Village runs true to form in “The 
Lady of Kingdoms” (Doran; $1.50), the newest 
novel by Inez Haynes Irwin. Disguising a zeal- 
ous dose of feminism under a veil of modern 
romance, Mrs. Irwin guides the reader through 
500 pages of alternate thrills and heart-searching 
conversations to a triumphant conclusion. There 
seems to be a subtle conviction in the mind of 
every Village Dweller, no matter how kindly, that 
he or she is divinely appointed to open the eyes of 
the plodding conservative; and to this end we are 
bidden to watch the antics of their almost plaus- 
ible puppets. These, in the present instance, are 
happily provided with money, clothes, looks, edu- 
cation, and docile relatives, and they dance very 
gracefully into each other’s arms, or out of them, 
without mishap. Two yo 
hamlet, each with a sex problem, are the principal 
actors. To them are added, during a summer 
holiday, the Real Villagers; the problems are 
brought forward, discussed, and solved by the un- 
fettered City Dwellers, and at the end of the 
book everybody has developed into superman be- 
hind the gloriously falling curtain. The effort 
of sustaining two stories of almost equai interest 
proves here, as often, too great. The effect is 
patchy, and each career loses verisimilitude. De- 
scriptions of scenes and occasions are varied and 
striking, though the recurrence of “butter-colored 
lace” and taxis “boiling up to the curb” palls upon 
the reader. 

James Lane Allen’s “Kentucky Warbler” 
(Doubleday Page; $1.25) is a pallid attempt at 
a reproduction of the crystallizing point of ado- 
lescence. This delicate feat is reserved for the very 
few to accomplish with anything like perfection; 
Mr. Allen’s sun-parlor methods leave the reader 
convinced that no serious encroachments have been 
made on hallowed ground. The book contains a 
very interesting biography of Alexander Wilson, 
the naturalist, around which the story itself is 
built, and there is effective vocational material 
there for those who can use it. 

Private Dubb, whose exploits at camp have been 
delighting the devotees of newspaper comics, now 
shows his insouciant baby stare between boards in 


ladies in a Cape Cod. 





“That Rookie from the 13th Squad,” by Lieut. 
P. L. Crosby (Harpers; 75 cts.). These cartoons 
would make a Rookie’s Progress from initial re- 
veille to appointment as private of the first class 
(with increased pay), but for one fact—Mr. Dubb 
does not progress. It was in October that he 
hung two bright stars on either shoulder because 
he thought they looked “awfully snappy” on an 
officer he had seen; in January he was found in 
possession of a full line of officers’ insignia—‘l 
heard there was going to be some promotions and 
I want to be ready for such emergencies.” Sentry- 
go he cannot master. In October he offered to 
shake hands with a colonel he had halted; in 
December he halted and unhorsed a mounted 
colonel, though nobody had posted him in the road 
—he was “just practicing”; and only the other 
night he kept the officer of the post waiting in the 
rain while he vainly tried to remember what fol- 
lows “Advance and be recognized!” in the sentry’s 
ritual. Not that Dubb’s life is monotonous. 
parade, in barracks, at mess, under the pup tent, 
at the hospital, on the rifle range, in bayonet or 
grenade or gas mask drill, encountering the fair 
sex while on duty or on leave, and trotting to head- 
quarters to “be measured for a horse,” Dubb suf- 
fers every mischance that simplicity can invite, 
enduring all with a fetching good-nature—not un- 
mixed with wonder. 

American financial administration has been like 
that of a spendthrift with superabundant resources. 
A necessary war economy will, however, popularize 
a demand, hitherto confined to observant individ- 
uals, for a complete: reform in our system of 
governmental estimates, appropriations, and expen- 
ditures. While we cannot blindly adopt a foreign 
system of financial administration, an understand- 
~ of the excellencies in English methods will 
afford a proper basis for the reconstruction of our 
own William F. and Westel W. Wil- 
loughby and S. M. Lindsay, the authors of “The 
System of Financial Administration of Great Brit- 
ain” (Appleton; $2.75), are thoroughly conversant 
with American governmental methods and are con- 
sequently well fitted to conduct an investigation 
of the English system. They have succeeded in 
stating their results in non-technical language and 
in a form intelligible to the general reader. They 
discuss the fundamental principles which underlie 
public finance. They then trace the financial pro- 
cedure of Great Britain, beginning with depart- 
mental preparation of estimates, describe the 
subsequent incorporation of these in a general par- 
liamentary budget, the action of the House of 
Commons upon the same, the functions performed 
by the Bank of England, and finally the methods of 
expenditure and accounting. In a concluding chap- 
ter of the book the results of the investigation are 
summarized with direct reference and application 
to American conditions. Another important finan- 
cial book is “Foreign Exchange Explained,” by 
Franklin Escher. (Macmillan; $1.25.) A practical 
and at the same time a sound economic, and not 
too academic, discussion of foreign exchange has 
long been needed, and this book by one acquainted 
both with actual business and with university 
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teaching must prove of value to the economic stu- 
dent and to the business man as well. Its value 
lies in the fact that it elucidates the underlying 
principles of foreign exchange as well as the actual 
conditions existing today. The most valuable chap- 
ters in the book are perhaps those on international 
banking, pars of exchange, principal rates of ex- 
change, the foreign exchange market, gold and its 
movement, and bankers’ long bills. question 
is discussed whether or no the dollar is to replace 
the nt ag sterling as the dominant factor in world 

exchange. Not ‘the least valuable part of the book 
is an appendix in which is given in outline the 
monetary systems of the world. A book of this 
kind is a sign of the times and shows that the 
trade of the United States is rapidly becoming 
international in scope. 

“State Sanitation,” by George Chandler Whipple 
(Harvard University Press; $2.50), is a chrono- 
logical series of reprints and abstracts of papers 
selected by the editor from the annual and special 
reports of the Massachusetts State Board of 
Health. Owing to the fact that this board was 
a pioneer in this country in undertaking thorough- 
going and scientific work in public health and sani- 
tation, the papers constitute a series of classics 
on the subject. The volume contains articles on 
water supplies, sewage disposal, stream pollution, 
filtration, microérganisms of water and air, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and infantile paralysis. Addresses 
on the relation of the state to public health; on 
the liquor problem; on milk, food, and drug in- 
spection; and on preventive medicine and kindred 
topics in the social relations of medicine are to 
be found here from men eminent as authorities and 
contributors to medicine and sanitation. Municipal 
and sanitary engineers, physicians, public health of- 
ficials, and others having responsibilities in these 
fields will find both information and incentive in 
these carefully selected and informing treatises. 

The lines in “Verses of Idle Hours,” by O. Ches- 
ter Brodhay (Frederick C. Browne, Chicago; $1.), 
are said to have been written in the “idle hours” 
which the author has snatched “from his active 
duties in the business world.” ‘They are not, it is 
true, the effusions of the well-known T. B. M.; 
but the platitudinous thoughts expressed in stere- 
otyped phrases, the cloying sentimentality, and the 
poor workmanship support the view that the man 
in the street has never been able to tame Pegasus. 
The technique is slip-shod: rhymes like “born” 
and “storm” abound; and a scheme as loose as the 
following is not rare: a, B, c, D, e, d, f, d, g, D, 
h, B—the capitals signifying the use of the same 
word. Here is a couplet typical in form and 
content: 

ee SES Gea, a 
A reader opening the book at random might be 
tempted to consider it satirical, but careful perusal 
of its pages discloses a solemn puritanism and such 
cloudy metaphysics as no keen ironist could imagine. 
In one long ode, an ambitious “transposition” of 
“Thanatopsis,” the author declares that “Life is 
God, the One Intelligence, the only Power.” Sub- 








sequentiy he remarks that “our greatest thoughts 
are seldom known,” and concludes that these me- 
teorites are “God’s presence.” This curious and, 
it would almost seem, unconscious denial of the 
intellect is repeated less rhetorically in the various 
sentimental jingles of which the book is full. It 
is probably at the root of the author’s belief that 
poetry can be the work of idle hours, that it can 
do with anything less than the complete fusion of 
emotion and intellectual passion. 





COMMUNICATION 





Way Critics SHoutp Be Epucarep. 
(To the Editor of Tue D1At.) 

For the information of those of your readers 
who may have read Mr. Untermeyer’s article in 
your issue of F ebruary 14, permit me to state that 
most of the verses in my “First Offering” were 
written before I had any connections with a uni- 
versity. I don’t know where your critic obtained 
his information that I have been “brought up at a 
university”; however, he should be congratulated 
upon having picked out for quotation as a speci- 
men of my art the worst eight lines I have ever 
written. He could not possibly have done better. 

Mr. Untermeyer argues that a poet should not 
be educated. Certainly he has not permitted an 
education to spoil his own work, and his method 
of criticism is an eloquent argument on “Why 
Critics Should Be Educated.” It is really unnec- 
essary to offer a defense of scholarship in Poetry: 
it would be as superfluous to emphasize that as to 
emphasize the need of a knowledge of the sea in 
the training of a sailor. Mr. Untermeyer belongs 
to a curious group of writers who possess what 
one might call a talent for self assertion, which, 
in the absence of a vigorous art, has been accepted 
as literary genius. This group has even attained a 
certain yellow-press distinction. Mr. Untermeyer 
writes vigorously in defense of his group; but no 
amount of such argument will make their temporary 
prestige tenable in the presence of the development 
of a real poetic art in this country. 

SaMugL Ror. 

[Eprrors’ Nore: Mr. Roth may properly feel 
aggrieved that his book of verse, “First Offering,” 
should have been judged by Mr. Untermeyer as 
a post-University product instead of as an ante- 
University product, which it really was, although 
the intrinsic merit of the volume is not in any 
way lowered or raised by this irrelevant fact. 
And, as Mr. Roth himself tacitly admits, Mr. Un- 
termeyer’s judgment was not wholly incorrect; he 
does, indeed, congratulate his critic on selecting 
for quotation “the worst eight lines I have ever 
written.” In other words, what Mr. Roth dis- 
closes in his letter may be somewhat damaging for 
Mr. Untermeyer’s paradoxical theory, but it hardly 
makes out a case against Mr. Untermeyer’s taste. 
As for the amiable weakness of blowing one’s own 
horn, which has been commonly supposed to be a 
characteristic of poets in general, would Mr. Roth 
contend that he departs from the normal in this 
particular ?] 
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READY MARCH 15 
United States Army, 


Facts and Insignia 


By VALDEMAR PAULSEN 


Mlustrated with 27 half-tones from photographs, 
United States Army Insignia and flags of the nations 
in colors. Cover in colors showing coat of arms of 
the United States. Paper, vest pocket size, 25 cents; 
cloth 50 cents. 96 pages. 

A little book for which the whole country has been 
clamoring. Built upon official government data. Treats 
of organization, arms of the service, staff corps and 
departments, units of fighting forces, rank, pay, war 
risk insurance, military schools, insignia and salutes. 
A host of up-to-the-minute facts about fighting forces 
that every American should know. 


1918 Rand-McNally 
Juveniles | 


Wholesome and Pleasing 
Little Brothers to the Scouts $0.50 
Little Lame Prince 1.25 
Loraine and the Little People 50 
Pied Piper of Hamelin 1.25 
Overall Boys -16 
Story Teller’s Book -15 
Sunbonnet Babies Book -16 
Sunny-Sulky Book 50 
When I Was Little 16 
When Little Thoughts Go Rhyming -16 
Billy Robin and His Neighbors 50 
Adventures of Sonny Bear -50 
Bobbie Bubbles -50 
Butterfly Babies Book 1.00 
Doings of Little Bear 50 
Flower Fairies 1.00 
Goody-Naughty Book 50 
Grandad Coco Nut’s Party -50 
Kipling’s Boy Stories 1.00 
Jolly Mother Goose Annual 1.00 
Muffin Shop 1.00 
Land of Don't-Want-To 1.26 
Japanese Fairy Tales -15 
Kidnapped 1.00 
Mother Goose Village 1% | 
Paddy-Paws 50 
True Bear Stories 1.00 
War of Wooden Soldiers 25 
Goosey Goosey Gander Series, each 50 
Dotty Dolly’s Tea Party 26 
Real Mother Goose 1.50 
Stories of the Pilgrims 1.00 
I Wonder Why? 50 
Flower Babies Book 1.00 
Child’s Garden of Verses -16 
A. B. C. Mother Goose 1.00 
How the Animals Came to the Circus -50 
Jackieboy in Rainbowland 50 
King Arthur and His Knights 1.00 
Alice in Wonderland 1.60 


For sale at all leading book and department stores 


Rand-McNally & Company 
CHICAGO 























NOTES AND NEWS 


Alfred Booth Kuttner, who contributes the first 
of two articles on American intolerance to this 
issue of THe D1At, is a graduate of Harvard and 
the author of many essays and studies which have 
appeared in various newspapers, magazines, and 
technical journals. He has long been a student of 
psychological problems, especially of the so-called 
“Freudian psychology,” and most of his writing 
has been in the nature of an exposition of the 
new psychological method of approach and the 
implications of this approach for conventional esti- 
mates in literature, art, and politics. His home 
is in New York City. 

Richard Aldington, one of the leaders of the 
English Imagist group, is represented in the vari- 
ous Imagist anthologies and is the author of “Im- 
ages Old and New" (Four Seas; 60 cts.). Much 
of his work, especially in the “Egoist” and the 
“Little Review,” has consisted in verse and prose 
evocations of the spirit of antiquity. His letter to 
the Slave in “Cleon” in this issue is the first of a 
series of “Letters to Unknown Women” which 
Tue Dat will print from time to time. Succeed- 
ing “Letters” will be addressed to Helen, Sappho, 
Heliodora, Amaryllis, and La Grosse Margot. 

Marsden Hartley, who contributes the lyrical 
appreciation of John Barrymore’s acting in “Peter 
Ibbetson,” has had several of his appreciative and 
descriptive essays published in periodicals. Be- 
sides his literary work he is a painter of consider- 
able distinction, especially of landscapes, and the 
effect of this artistic work upon his prose style is 
clearly discernible. He travels in search of sub- 
jects for his brush, but his present residence is in 
New York City. 








“Special Libraries” for February contains a list 
of dictionaries of commercial commodities and sim- 
ilar books. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim’s novel of German in- 
trigue, “The Pawns Count,” will be issued March 
27 by Little, Brown & Co. 

The George H. Doran Co. have in preparation a 
new book by Frank Swinnerton—“Nocturne,” to 
which H. G. Wells has contributed a critical in- 
troduction. 

The Boston “Evening Record” has been sold by 
Francis W. Bird to a syndicate headed by Louis 
Coues Page, president of The Page Co., publishers. 
It will be continued as a Republican newspaper. 

The Four Seas Co. will issue this spring an- 
other volume of poems by Conrad Aiken, whose 
“Nocturne of Remembered Spring” they recently 
published. It will be called “The Charnel Rose.” 

The Grolier Club, of New York City, is now 
installed on East 60th Street, where its new rooms 
have been arranged to give the effect of a library 
in an English college. 

“Ambulance 464,” by Julien H. Bryan; a book 
of stories by Alice Brown, “The Flying Teuton”; 
Professor John Spencer Bassett’s “The Lost Fruits 
of Waterloo”; and “War Time Control of In- 
dustry,” by Howard L. Gray, are among the forth- 
coming Macmillan volumes. 
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Harper and Brothers are about to publish “A 
Flying Fighter,” by Lieut. E. M. Roberts, R.F.C.; 
“The Road that Led Home,” by Will E. Inger- 
soll; “Long Ever Ago,” by Rupert Hughes; and 
“Skinner’s Big Idea,” by Henry Irving Dodge. 

Among the books announced for immediate issue 
by D. Appleton & Co. are: “The War Cache,” a 
novel by W. Douglas Newton; “American Women 
and the World War,” by Ida Clyde Clarke; and 
“The Great Sioux Trail,” by Joseph A. Altsheler. 

This spring Doubleday, Page & Co. will publish 
the companion volume to “Jerusalem,” by Selma 
Lagerl6f—“The Holy City,” translated by Velma 
Swanston Howard. The present book deals with 
the Dalecarlians in Jerusalem, where they work 
with the Gordon Colony of Americans. 

The John Lane Co. announce that March 22 
they will issue the second of Lieut. Coningsby 
Dawson’s three war books, “The Glory of the 
Trenches.” The third will be called “Out to Win” 
and will discuss the entry of the United States 
into the war. “Carry On: Letters in War Time” 
was the first volume of the trilogy. 

The Dutton list for early March includes “Use 
Your Government,” by Alissa Franc, and “State 
Services,” by George Radford—two books that 
deal with the services of the state to the individual. 
The former is an exposition of the government 
departments of the United States; the latter, a 
plea for the nationalization of certain factors of 
national wealth in England. 

March 15 Boni & Liveright will publish a trans- 
lation of “Men in War,” by Andreas Latzko, an 
Austrian army officer. Other books on their March 
list are: “The Unbroken Tradition,” by Nora 
Connolly, daughter of James Connolly—a record 
of her experiences during the Irish rebellion, which 
led to her father’s execution; “The Hand of the 
Potter,” Theodore Dreiser’s four-act play which 
is to be produced in New York this month; “Mari- 
ana,” by the Spanish dramatist Jose Echegary; 
“Erdgeist” and “Pandora’s Box,” by Frank Wede- 
kind; “The Sanity of Art,” by George Bernard 
Shaw; and (by arrangement with the American- 
Scandinavian Foundation) “Marie Grubbe,” a his- 
torical romance of the seventeenth century, by Jens 
Peter Jacobsen. 

Egmont Arens is publishing, at the Washington 
Square Book Shop, New York, the “Flying Stag 
Plays for the Little Theatre.” This series, he 
announces, will include the best one-act plays pro- 
duced by the Washington Square Players, the 
Provincetown Players, the Greenwich Village Play- 
ers, and other companies. The numbers now issued 
are: “The Chester Mysteries, a Passion Play,” 
as played on Christmas Eve by the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Players; “The Sandbar Queen,” by George 
Cronyn, as played by the Washington Square 
Players; and “Night,” by James Oppenheim, as 
played by the Provincetown Players. Those in 
preparation are: for March, “The Angel Intrudes,” 
by Floyd Dell; for April, “Barbarians,” by Rita 
Wellman; for May, “The Slave with Two Faces,” 
by ag | Caroline Davies—all from the repertoire 
of the Provincetown troupe. The price is 35 cts. 
an issue (monthly) and $3. a year. 





Books of the Moment 





TRAVELING UNDER ORDERS 


A Guide-Book for Troops en route to France 


}| By Major William E. Dunn, N. A. 


i] foreign service and is written by a 
knows and no detail for safety or comfort is over- 
i looked. 16mo. 


Khaki Cloth, 50 cents 


! tn Our First Year of War 


By Woodrow Wilson 





A French-English Military 
Technical Dictionary 


| By Cornélis De Witt Willcox, Colonel U. S. A. 
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GREAT WAR, BALLADS 
By Brookes More 


Readers of the future (as well as ding id will 
understand the Great War not o 

rusal ofhistories, but also from a 
a historical basis—and inspired by the war. 


A collection of the most interesting, beauti- 
ful and pathetic ballads.— 


True to life and full of action. 
$1.50 Net 
arsenate: arte Sov New 
News Co., and All Book 
THRASH-LICK PUBLISHING co. 
Fort Smith, Arkansas, U. S. 








For ops 











50 Books on the War at 
Bargain Prices 


War books by Conan Doyle, Hall Caine, Pierre Loti, 
and John Reed are among the 750 titles in our newly 
issued Catalogue of Book Bargains. Recent fiction, travel 
books, and works of almost every description from our 
overstock are also included—all at considerable reduc- 
tions from original prices. 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Tue Baxer & Taytor Co. 
Wholesale dealers in the books of all publishers 
354 Fourth Ave. New Yorke At 26th St. 




















Bookstore 


























BOOKS 


We carry a large stock of First Editions 
of Modern Authors, viz.: 


Galsworthy Meredith Swinburne 
Gibson Moore Symons 
Hardy Shaw Wells 


Masefield Stephens Yeats 


The Brick Row Print & Book Shop, Inc. 
104 High Street, New Haven, Conn. 
Importers Booksellers Print Dealers 

















List OF NEW Books 





[The following list, containing 84 titles, includes 
books received by Tue Dtav since its last issue.] 





THE WAR. 
onderful Stories. Wiaales the V. C. in the Great 
+.* so nro 8vo, 280 pages. E. P. Dutton 
oO. 28. 


The Great Crime and Its Moral. A Connected Nar- 
rative of the Great War. By J. Selden Willmore. 
8vo, 323 pages. ——. H. Doran Co. 2. 


mctions from the Great War. By Baron von 
Freytag-Loringhoven. i2me, 212 pages. G. P. 
Putnam's Sons. 

The Story of the Salonica _— eA By G. Ward Price. 
With 4 an introduction by Viscount Northcliffe. 
Foapirates, 12mo, 311 pages. Edward J. 

e. 

Under Four France. By George Clarke 
Mus yy 1 4., 12mo, 264 pages. OD. 
Apple Seon & Co. $2. 


at War. A Handbook of Patriotic Bdu- 
cation References. Edited by Albert Bushnell 
Hart. 8vo, 425 pages. George H. Doran ‘ 


0. 

World Peace. A Written Debate Between Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and William Jennings Bryan. 
ae 12mo, 156 pages. George Doran 

‘0. a 

Im Our First Year of the War. Messages and Ad- 
dresses to the Con grt and the People, March 
5, 1917 to January Woodrow Wilson. 
With : * rnee an 166 pages. Harper & 


Bros. . 
Two War Years in Constantinople. By Dr. ferry 
Stuermer. Translated from the German by 
filen and the author. 12mo, 292 pages. George 


ran Co. $1.60. 


First Call. By Arthur Ay e. mney, _litentrages. 
12mo, 369 pages. $1. 
The Canteeners. By y #3 s M. ta re Titusteated, 
12mo, 176 pages. 3S. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
im Black Russia. Ruth Pierce. emo, 
49 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. 25. 
Soldier Men. By “Yeo.” 12mo, 238 pages. John 
Lane Co. $1.25. 
Terror in France. By Arnold J. Toyn- 
bee. Illustrated, 8vo, 220 pages. George H. 
Doran Co. $1. 
The New Spirit of the New Army. Joseph H. 
> gm mo, 121 pages. Flem ng Revell Co. 
cts. 
That 


See Poum Harper. oe) Sones. wy ise Lieut. P. L. 


Jerusalem. wr 

from the French ety Frank Alvah Dearborn. 
Illustrated, 12mo, = pages. George H. Doran 
Co. Boards 50 c 
veling oni By ws William E. 
Dunn, N. = 16mo, 80 pages r & Bros. 

c 

The Fourth Year in Belgium. How Help is Reach- 

ing — Lowlands through the American Red 


Paul U. Kellogg. —— 7 32 pages. 
American Red Cross, Paris. Pape 


The Bag of Seffron. By Bettina von Hutten. Il- 
oo 12mo, 451 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 


junshine Begeare. By_ Sidney McCall. Tpustrated, 
12mo, 302 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

An Lay Maid. By Amelia E. Barr. With aaa 

piece, 12mo, 308 pages. D. Appleton & Co, $1.50. 

H Chest. Mark Lee Luther. With 

reat 334 pages. Little, Brown 


The Btosraphy of Million Dollars. George 
Kibbe rner. *“iilustrated, 12mo, ies pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 


The Best in Life. B , Hine. 12mo, 365 pages. 
John Lane Co. 41.50 


My Twe Kings. By M an Nepean. Illustrated, 
12mo, 473 pages. a P’ Dutton & Pe Co. $1.50. 
Lacky Seven. By John Taintor Foote. 12mo, 
309 — D. Appleton & Co. $1.40. 
The Long Trick. By “Bartimeus.” 12mo, 278 pages. 
George H. Doran A. $1.35. 


spiece, 12mo, 
$1.50. 


Twinkletoes. By Thomas Burke. 12mo, 259 pages. 
Robt. McBride & Co. $1.35. 
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W. E. Ford. A Biography. By J. 
Kenneth Richmond. 
H. Doran Co. $1.35. 

The Ke 


D. Beresford and 
12mo, 318 pages. George 


By Henry Mil- 
ner Duffield & Co. 
$1.35. 


The Gossip Shop. By J. E. Buckrose. 12mo, 317 
pages. George H. Doran Co. $1.35. 
The Man with the Black Cord. By Augusta Groner. 
me 287 bey Duffield & Co. $1.35. 
e Return o e Soldier. By Rebecca West, Il- 
es 3 5 Ang 200 apo The Century Co. $1. 
Kitty Camary. By Kate Langiey Bosher. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 190 pages. arper & Bros. $1. 


POETRY. 


The Broadway Anthology. By Béwerd L. Bernays, 
Samuel Hoffenstein, Walter J. Kings ealey. on =< 
+ Pemberton. 12mo, 60 pages, 

With 


of the Fields and Boldero. 
ideout. 12mo, 375 pages. 


0. 
Hill-Tracks. By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson. 
portrait, 8vo, 65 pages. Macmillan Co. $1.75 


Wraiths and Realities. By Cale Young Rice. 12mo, 
187 pages. The Contury Co. 1.25. 
im the Night. By Alice Duer Miller. 12mo, 
47 pages. The Century Co. $1. 
ets, and Other Lyrics. By Robert Silliman 
Hillyer. ——, 67 pages. arvard University 
Press. 75 cts. 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


The Dramatic Records of Sir Henry Herbert. Edited 
by Joseph Quincy Adams. With frontispiece, 
8vo, 155 pages. ale University Press. $2.50. 

By William Butler 

The Macmillan Co. 


Hearts of Controversy. By Alice Meynell. 
115 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


Mexico: From Dias to the Kaiser. By Mrs. Alec- 
Tweedie. Illustrated, 8vo, 312 pages. George 
H. Doran Co. 50. 

A History of the Pacific Northwest. By Joseph 


12mo, 98 pages. 


12mo, 


Schafer. Revised and rewritten. Il —aatrated, 
12mo, hg! pages. The Macmillan Co. $2.25. 
Lincoln Illinois. By Octavia Roberts. Illus- 


Gosea x. 119 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $5. 
The Mad Monk of Russia, Iliodor. Life, Memories, 
and Confessions of Sergei Michailovich Truf- 
am 8vo, 363 pages. The Century 

0. ’ 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


Travels in London. By the late Charles Morley. 
With recollections by Sir Edward Cook, J. A. 
Spender, and J. P. Collins. With frontis lece, 

286 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Alone in the Caribbean. By Frederic A. Fenger. 
7 12mo, 353 pages. George H. Doran 


The Sunny South and Its People. . W. Johns- 
ton. ith frontispiece, 12mo, 46 p Rand, 
McNally & Co. $1.50. 


PHILOSOPHY AND RELIGION. 


eories of Social ey By Arthur wr: rene. 
oo 579 pages he Macmillan Co. $2. 
The Question: “If a Man Die Shall He Live , a 
rs _ Clodd. 12mo, 313 pages. Edward J. 
ode. b 
Evolution in Modern 7 By Haeckel, Thom- 
son, Weismann, and Others, (Modern Library 
Series. With frontispiece, 16mo, 280 
Liveright. Limp croft leather. 


— and ee Sense. By Donald Hankey. 
16mo, 82 pages. . P. Dutton & Co. 60 cts. 


BUSINESS. 

Income Tax Law and Accounting. 1918. By Godfrey 
N. Nelson. Second ee. 12mo, 364 pages. 
The Macmillan Co. $2. 

The Ay we t+ ae 2 tifie Management. 
_ rand Thompson. 12mo, 319 pages. 

oughton Mifflin Co. $1.75. 


The Fat of the Land. The Story of an American 
Farm. By John Williams Streeter. New edition. 
12mo, 406 pages. The Macmillan Co. $1.50. 


























“AT McCLURG’S” 


It is of interest and importance 
to Librarians to know that the 
books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be pur- 
chased from us at advantageous 
prices by 


Public Libraries, Schools, 


Colleges and Universities 


In addition to these books we 
have an exceptionally large 
stock of the books of all pub- 
lishers —a more complete as- 
sortment than can be found on 
the shelves of any other book- 
store in the entire country. We 
solicit correspondence from 
librarians unacquainted with 
our facilities. 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago 








"OMINOUS 


Israel Zangwill on “The 
Dilemmas of the Diaspora”— 
Jacob H. Schiff on “At the Gate of the 
Promised Land” —Justice Irving Leh- 
man on “Our Duty as Americans” — 
President Emeritus Eliot of Harvard 
on “Three Lines of Action for Amer- 
ican Jews”’—Jacob Billikopf on “The 
Treasure-Chest of American Jewry” 
—Prof. M. M. Kaplan on “Where 
Does Jewry Really Stand Today?” 
—a stirring poem by the Menorah poet, 
Martin Feinstein: “From a Zionist in 
the Trenches”—and the literary sen- 
sation of the year, “Pomegranates,” 

series of “acid” comments on Jewish 
topics by a brilliant anonymous writer, 
—all in the current number of THE 
MENORAH JOURNAL. This 
number FREE to you with a trial $1.00 
subscription for six months (published 
bi-monthly), beginning with April 
number, if subscription is mailed 
promptly to Menorah Journal, 600 
Madison Ave., New York. WRITE TODAY. 
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F. M. HOLLY 4=gv 204 Pettibone 


156 Biteh Avenee, New York (Established 1905) 
RATES AND FULL INFORMATION WILL BB SENT OR REQUEST 
















THE NEW YORK BUREAU OF REVISION 


Eevibioe Oo tne: ene Ce Corrie, ExpzEt EXPERT 


DR. TITUS M. COAN, 424 W. 119th St. Now York City 



















ANNA PARMLY PARE'T" 
LITERARY AGENT 
291 FIFTH AVERUE, NEW YORK 


After many years of editorial experience with Harper & Brothers, 
Miss Paret offers to criticise and revise manuscripts for writers. 
Fees reasonable. Terms sent on application. 












A CATALOGUE of books and pamphlets relating to the Civil 
War, Slavery and the South (including a number of scarce 
Confederate items) will be sent to collectors on request. 


W. A. GOUGH, 25 WEST 42d STREET, NEW YORK 





















For the Book Lover fons. °Seck now out 


C. Gerhardt, 25 W. 424 St., NewYork (fbrint. Latest Cata- 
















BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, PRINTS. Catalogues Free. 
R. ATKINSON, 97 Sunderland Road, Forest Hill, LONDON, ENG. 

















F you want first editions, limited edi- 

tions, association books — books of 
any kind, in fact, address: 
DOWNING, Box 1336, Boston, Mass. 
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department, as complete in every detail as an entire 
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108-110 Seventh Avenue, NEW YORK 
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THE ARTS. 


Glette, and Seme of Followers. By Osvald 
Sirén. Translated 3 Frederic Schenck. In 2 
vols. 8vo, 285 pes 220 —_— Harvard Uni- 


versity Press. x 

de Zurbaran. pis Epoch, His Life, and 
His Works. By José Cascales y Mufioz. Trans- 
lated by Nellie Seeiye Evans. Illustrated, 4to, 
158 pages. Frederic Fairchild Sherman (pri- 
vately printed). Boxed. $12. 

Japanese Art Motives. By Maude Rex Allen. — 
trated in colors. 12mo, 273 pages. A. C. 
Clurg & Co. Boxed, $3. 

Rubens: The Story of His Life and Work. By 
Louis Hourticq. Translated by Frederick Street. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 194 pages. Duffield & Co. $2.50. 

The Head Voice and Other Problems. Practical 
Talks on Singing. By D. A. Clippinger, 12mo, 

102 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 85 cts. 


EDUCATION AND TRANSLATION. 


The Quarter-Centennial Celebration of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: June 2 to 6, 1916. By David 
Allan Robertson. Illustrated, 8vo, 234 pages. 
University of ey Press. 

The Divine Comed Dante Alighieri. With a 
translation in b ce verse and a commentary. 
By Courtney Langdon. Volume I. “Inferno.” 
8vo, 397 pages. Harvard University Press. $2.50. 

The Greek Anthology. With an English translation 
by W. R. Paton. In 6 vols. Vol. III. 16mo, 456 

es. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Plautus. With an English translation by Paul 
Nixon. In 5 vols. Vol. II. 16mo, 490 pages. G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Plutarch’s Lives. With an English translation by 
Bernadotte a In 11 vols. Vol. V. 16mo, 
544 pages. G. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Dio’s Roman seen With an English translation 
by Earnest Cary. In 9 vols. Vol. VI, 16mo, 492 
pages. G. P. Putnam's Sons. $1.50. 


milla and El Licenciado Vidriera. By Migu 
Cervantes. aos. with an introduction, notes, 
and vocabulary, b x “ = Rennert. 16mo, 218 
pages. Henry Holt 

PY. $ — 4,1 1 ar By G. H. 
Clarke and C. J. Murray. i12mo, 370 pages. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

La France: French Life and Ways. . 4 G. oy 

billon. — 12mo, 276 pag E. 


Dutton & C 
French Course. By Randall Williams and 
alter Ripman, Illustrated, 12mo, 235 pages. 
BE. P. Dutton & Co. 90 cts. 
Primer. By W. E. M. Liewellyn. Illus- 
frates. 12mo, 60 pages. E, P. Dutton & Co. 
c 


Hessfield’s New Practical Method f ue tone the 
Italian Lenquces By A. Rota. New edition. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 416 pages. Peter Reilly. 

wr ——~_ ef Italian vate, (Hossfield’s Edu- 
cational Series.) By A, Rota. New edition. 
16mo, 32 Qo Paper. Peter Reilly. 


Dent’s we i First German Book. By Walter Ripp; 
mann, . Po 8S. Hamburger. i16mo, 1 
pages. tton & Co. 80 cts. 

Hints on aim By Walter Rippmann. 


16mo, 95 pases. E. P. Button & Co. 60 cts. 
Schools. By Charles Dillon. 
tate at: 12mo, 119 pages. Lioyd Adams 


ter’s Tale. (The Yale Paaiemnense.) BG Edited 
” Varese B. Pierce. 16mo, 143 pages. Yale 
n 


versity Press. 560 cts. 
bag om of Othelle. (The Yale Shakes re.) 
Edit by Lawrence Mason. iémo, 168 iS pages. 
Yale University 50 cts. 
Bunyan. With 


Progress. By John 
notes and a sketch of Bunyan’s life. Illustrated, 
12mo, 119 pages. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


of the Smithsonian Institution: 1916. 
Illustrated, 8vo, 607 pages. Government Print- 


ing Office. 

betic Recipes and Menus. By Re- 
becca W. Oppenheimer. 12mo, 156 pages. E. 
P. Dutton & Co. 2. 

Garden Steps. Ernest Cobb. Illustrated, 12mo, 
226 pages. Silver, Burdett & Co. 60 cts. 
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Can YOU Afford to Pay 
Double for a Typewriter? 


HE typewriter situation has changed in the 
past year. Old methods were found untimely. 


By a new plan, The Oliver Typewriter Company now offers 
$100 Olivers for $49. All by ending old ways of selling and 
distribution. Not a single change has been made in the 
Oliver Nine, the $49 Oliver is our identical $100 model. And 
brand new—never used. We ship direct from our factories. 


Our new plan has won the interest of the keenest business 
men everywhere. In this revolutionary offer they see new- 
day ways of selling, and many have gone so far as to adopt 
some Oliver ideas. Since The Oliver Typewriter Company is 
on a war basis its business is doubling and tripling. 


Concerns like the U. S. Steel Corporation, Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Sears, Roebuck © Company, National City Bank of 
N. Y., International Harvester Company, Hart, Schaffner & 
Marx, Diamond Match Co., and a host of others use Olivers. 


So don’t buy—don’t even rent—until you know the Oliver 
proposition in detail. It means a tremendous saving with- 
out sacrifice on your part. Telephone or write NOW! 


THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 653 Oliver Typewriter Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 





When writing to advertisers please mention THe DIAL. 
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THE UNWILLING VESTAL 


A Tale of Rome under the Caesars 
By EDWARD LUCAS WHITE, Aathor of “El Supremo.”’ Net, $1.50 


princesses of 
racy, their powers and privileges, and the Roman beliefs and customs which created and maintained the order. 





MY TWO KINGS. A Novel of the Stuart Restoration. 


By MRS. EVAN NEPEAN Net, $1.50 
The most historical novel of recent years. The author is certain that she is the present day re- 
incarnation of a certain Charlotte cousin of “Merry Monarch,” there have come to her in 


the “ and that 
this life details of events and conversations from her earlier one. Thus her story has the impression of vivid 
reality which only comes from an actual personal narra and ng 
SS 6, Sees S a aes Oe OS es ee 8 eee © 
their y. 





GREATER THAN THE GREATEST 
By HAMILTON DRUMMOND Net, $1.50 


A tale of the thirteenth century struggle between emperor and Pope. It is not a story of men and women 
whose lives merely touched the great events of the time but of those great events themselves and the people 
who actually played the leading part in them. Across the stage of Mr. Drummond's book go Pope and emperor, 
eardinal and warrior of mediaeval Rome. 





TO ARMS! (La Veillée des Armes) 


Translated from the French of Marcelle Tinayre by Lucy H. Humphrey. 
Introduction by John Finley. Net, $1.50 


Press says: “The picture is deftly painted. She leads the reader from one phase of Pari- 


dialogue, 
FF BR A ge BRB YK -— Ay y- A 





THE LOST NAVAL PAPERS. A Story of Secret Service 
By BENNET COPPLESTONE Net, $1.50 


Philadelphia Press says: “Dawson has a personality ae © at @ Gian, SD om, & Sut of 
a > & decued, pendetent, sceatiess te bis censdh to uncover tho ramifications of the spy 


se intuent Stuesihadit cum “Thoroughly exciting spy stories bound into a single narrative by the 
Personality of a remarkable detective of an entirely new type, whose methods and character are refreshingly 
up-to-date, audacious and ingenious.” 





CHILDREN OF PASSAGE 
By FREDERICK WATSON Net, $1.50 


New York Tribune says: “We are not sure, indeed, that we have for many a 








Postage Extra At All Bookstores 


E.P. DUTTON & CO. 681 Fifth Avenue New York 
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